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‘THE IMPORTANCE OF TRADITION IN A DEMOCRACY 





TRIBHUBAN NATH SAHAY, M.A. 





In the following lines, the author discusses the concept of democracy and says that 
democracy is more than a mere form of Government. It is a way of living. 


Mr. Sahay is attached to the Personnel Department of Kaiser Engineers Overseas 


Corporation, Turra. 


1. The Concept of Democracy.—The word 
democracy in its common usage is used to 
connote the system of government in which 
a rule of the majority of people prevails. 
One of the most talked about definitions of 
democracy is Government by the people, of 
the people and for the people. The people 
of the country is omnipotent in a democratic 
state and they constitute the governing body 
of the state to discharge its functions. The 
process employed by democracy is to elicit 
the reasoned judgment of the people of the 
country for action. The active and reasoned 
judgment is reached by persuasion which is 
an outcome of rational agreement. The basis 
of democracy is freedom for the people of 
the country to share into the low and run 
of the land. : 


The concept of democracy is the product 
of the vagaries of the laissez-faire principle. 
With the advent of industrialisation the 
principle of liberalism came into vogue. 
Each individual was at liberty to pursue his 
own end irrespective of its relation to the 
common good. It bred competition in politics 
and the economic field. The utility of a 
laissez-faire hypothesis was thwarted chiefly 
owing to two evils associated with it. 
Prima facie the unleashed individual freedom 
in many instances squashed certain basic 
rights of the weaker section of the people of 
the society. Secondly, the economic liberty 
resulted in the bifercation of the society into 
sections, namely, the rich and the poor. 
Consequently, class consciousness and class 
struggle became rampant. The resuscitation of 
the communist ideology made the evils of 


laissez-faire untenable. The ideology of 
democracy was stipulated to save the status 
from the waves of extreme communist 
ideology. The concept of democracy 
developed on the edifice of the shortcomings 
of the capitalist regime and attempted to 
strike a workable balance between the 
individual good the common good. It is 
one of the obvious reasons why some authors 
have incused the present democracy as 
capitalist democracy. 


Democracy in its true sense is more than 
a mere form of government. It is a way of 
living—which can be christened as demo- 
cratic way of living. It demands from each 
individual member of a democratic society 
awareness towards the basic rights and 
willingness on his behalf to perform the 
duties towards the society and its other 
members. It preaches to each individual to 
understand and welcome the nmghts and 
duties of its fellow members. The axiom ‘the 
right of one person is the obligation of others’ 
forms the pivot of the democratic society. 
The members of the democratic society art 


supposed to inculcate such habits and 
behaviour as may contribute positively 
towards the approbation of the basic 


individual and social rights, and may act for 
the maximization of the common good. In 
the absence of such a spirit and feeling, 
democracy has little meaning. The four 
watch-words in the preamble to our 
constitution—Justice, Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity—cannot be secured if the indivi- 
duals associated with these fail to behave in 
the right perspective. 
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2. Tradition: Correct Understanding of 
the Term.—The plain dictionary meaning of 
the term tradition is ‘the handing down of 
opinions or practices to posterity unwritten’ 
(Chambers). Tradition can aptly be charac- 
terised as social heredity. It is built up by 
one society in one age and is relayed to 
another society in another age. Tradition is 
built up over many ages by the people of one 
society and is transmitted from one generation 
to another. The strands that go to make up 
tradition are many such as habit, usage, 
vogue, fashion, custom, etc. 


Tradition is something which is mostly 
indulged in by the common members of the 
society and its indulgence does not require 
any conscious and striving efforts on their 
part. Child marriage can be taken as an 
example in our society. Economical and 
sociological analysis has unjustified its 
practice. Still people adhere to it because it 
has been handed down from one generation 
to another. There seems to be little delibe- 
ration on the part of members of the society 
to conform to its validity. 


Tradition in itself is not rigid, fixed and 
static. It has a growing process from one 
generation to another. Though a generation 
lives the tradition in its daily life, yet it gives 
it a slow and imperceptible new twist from 
time to time to make it to respond to the 
new demands of the alien generation. It 
grows and enriches in the hands of the 
succeeding generations. It infuses into the 
views of individual behaviour cryptically 
after its course through few generations, and 
its disassociation from the individual reflec- 
tions becomes a difficult task. 


3. Tradition: Individual and Society.— 
Man is not only an individual but also a 
social being. Society is the product of man’s 
social nature. It is not merely a congregation 
of individuals but it is a supra reality. Man’s 
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existence and development require supple- 
mentation from other members. Hence they 
cooperate with one author for the fulfilment 
of their needs. Society is held together and 
makes progress by the active co-operation 
between the individuals who constitute it. 
Aristotle has said: “He who is unable to live 
in society, or who has no need because he is 
sufficient for himself, must be either a Beast 
or a God”. 


As a matter of fact, no man is born free. 
From the cradle to the grave man is 
dependent upon many persons for his 
existence and development. A child is born 
with no action pattern. The first group of 
persons on whom he becomes dependent is 
its parents and members of the family. It 
cultivates a mode of action from them. Later 
on it goes to school and college for its mental 
and physical development. There also it 
interacts to develop values for certain social 
institutions and practices. Besides that, 
there are many other situations which leave 
their impressions on it. 


Individuals who compose the society owe 
greatly to their heredity for their development 
and behaviour. Society which is the 
custodian of tradition—a body of ideas, prac- 
tices and judgment, extends them to the 
individuals for their self-supplementation. The 
individual in his turn gets attuned to the 
shackles of tradition. He is interned into 
various types of traditional deposits, parti- 
cularly the cumulative past and cumulative 
present which are closely interrelated, and 
influence and mould each other. 


Tradition plays a large part in conditioning 
the thinking and behaviour of an individual 


in any society. It determines the limits 
within which a certain individual must 
develop his self. Thus it instils commonness 
in the mode of behaviour of the individuals 
of one society because they all bank on a 
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similar type of tradition. It acts as a psycholo- 
gical factor to bring unity among the 
members of a society by its identical 
behavioural patterns. In other words, 
tradition can be explicated as a mode of 
behaviour of individuals in any society. 

4. Tradition and Democracy—Its interac- 
tion.—The success of democracy in any coun- 
try demands a distinct type of behavioural 
pattern from the individual consisting it. Peo- 
ple should acclimatise the democratic way of 
living as a matter of course to facilitate in- 
veterate democracy. Individuals shall have to 
use extra energy and shall have to be 
conscious to build new habits. 

Tradition produces in a society and among 
the individuals an exalted group conscious- 
ness towards any set of practices. Without the 
mechanism of tradition, it would be difficult 
to fan a symbolic value for those certain traits. 
Hence a democratic way of living in any 
country has also to be construed and planned 
on account of its traditional deposits. 
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In order to accomplish democracy in any 
country through the years of tradition two 
aspects of it have to be implicated. 


First, a complete appraisal of the traditional 
practices has to be effected. A distinction 
between the two categories—those traditional 
practices which act for the furtherance of the 
democratic habits and those which impeach 
the development of those habits—have to be 
analysed. It would be wise to channel the 
major efforts for the impetuosity of the 
positive habits than to eschew the hurdles 
because it is easier to have recourse to tradi- 
tion than to evade it. 


Finally, a strict vigilance has to be main- 
tained on all types of behaviour which march 
in the garb of the past from the present, 
certain new habits may also have to be imbibed 
through deliberate efforts. This can be 
achieved best by properly stimulating educa- 
tion system aided by moral and spiritual 
values. 
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THE MODERN APPROACH TO DEAFNESS 





C. A. AMEsuR, *M.s. (LONDON) 





In this article an attempt has been made to deal with the problem of deafness in all 
its aspects. We have attempted to show the important causes of deafness, suggest preventive 
measures and dispel some misunderstanding about the various types of deafness and the 
possibility of cure by medical or surgical treatment. 

The existing facilities for the education and training of the deaf have been briefly 
surveyed. Available information about future plans has been included in the article. 

An examination of the present situation seems to indicate that the value of educating 
the deaf and placing them in remunerative employment is beginning to be gradually recognized. 
There is an imperative need, however, for the rapid expansion of the existing facilities which 
are very inadequate. The lack of financial resources and the trained personnel are the major 
causes of retarded progress in the field. 

We hope that with an increasing awareness of the value of rehabilitating the deaf, 
it will be possible to generate greater interest in the public at large and in the State and 
that this interest will be translated into more educational and training facilities and employ- 
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ment opportunities for the deaf. 


Dr, C. A. Amesur, M.S. (London), is a member of National Advisory Council for the 
Education of the Handicapped, India and of its Standing Committee; and of the Special 
Employment Exchange for the Physically Handicapped, Bombay. 

Dr. Amesur has been a member of many committees in drawing up the blue prints of 
the E.N.T. and Audiology Departments of various hospitals, both at the National and local levels. 


Introduction—The attitude of society 
towards the physically handicapped, 
including the deaf, has passed through three 
main stages. Ancient society denied to the 
handicapped the right to live. The advent 
of religion led to the gradual recognition of 
the right to live. The era of technological 
progress has, however, revolutionized the 
modern concept of disability and has intro- 
duced an element of rationale in this as in 
many other concepts. It is being increasingly 
appreciated now that the loss of hearing 
does not close the realm of knowledge for 
the victim nor does it deprive anyone of the 
capacity to receive training and engage in 
productive work. In fact, the modern con- 
cept of rehabilitation can be summarized 
in the phrase “charity to opportunity”. 

Incidence —We have no reliable estimate 
of the deaf population in the country. The 


deaf were last enumerated at the 1931 census 
when the number was put at about 2,30,000. 
It is believed, however, that the number of 
deaf persons in the country is not less than 
about 8 lakhs. 

During the Second Plan period, the 
Government of India attempted to assess the 
size of the handicapped population by 
carrying out random sample surveys in: 
selected areas. The first such survey was 
carried out in Bombay in 1957. 

According to this survey, 0.8 per cent. of 
the population is deaf. According to the 
tentative census figures for 1961, India’s 
population has gone up to 438 million. If 
however the results of the Bombay are taken 
as representative, India should have nearly 
35 lakh deaf persons. The enormity of the 
problem is easily understood at a glance by 
these figures. 





*The author would like to express his grateful thanks to Dr. R. H. Lulla and Shri Lal 
Advani for their kind assistance. 








A similar survey carried out in Delhi last 
year that 4 per cent. of the families in the 
capital had a handicapped member and 
about 12 per cent of these persons were deaf. 
Even this reveals that the problem is of very 
considerable size. A sample survey has just 
been completed in Kanpur. It is possible 
that this survey might throw more light. 


Causes of Deafness.—Deafness is caused by 
a variety of causes. Any serious infection 
during pregnancy like German measles, 
typhoid, influenza and the intake of drugs 
like quinine and streptomycin could lead to 
the impairment of the child’s hearing. 
Cerebro-spinal fever during pregnancy is 
another potent source of danger. 


Congenital syphilis could destroy the 
auditory nerve before birth. Unfortunately, 
of the auditory nerve is destroyed, no 
medical treatment can bring about any 
improvement. 


Simple conditions like recurrent common 
colds might lead to deafness by giving rise 
to infection of the middle ear. Parents 
would, therefore, be well advised to consult 
a doctor if their children suffer from 
prolonged or frequent common colds. 


Summarising, the aetiology of deafness is 
concerned in young children the causes are 
prematurity, familial deafness, prenatal 
diseases such as anoxia, kernicterys due to 
prematurity, Rhesus incompatibility, or infec- 
tion, meningitis, adenoids and Vit. “A” 
shortage. 


From the point of view of prevention 
prematurity is always bound up _ with 
antenatal care, social conditions, adequate 
rest etc. for the pregnant mother. There was 
an interesting paper by Cheeseman & 


Stevenson in the Journal of Humangenetics 
1951, on the genetic factors in familian 
deafness where they showed that if con- 
sanguinity was present the inherited factor 
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showed a recessive pattern and that, as a 
measure of prevention by inference, it would 
be much better for the deaf not to marry the 
deaf when there was a genetic factor 
involved. This theory did not hold good in 
a case of a deaf (Secretary of Bombay Deaf 
and Dumb Society) who married a deaf but 
have perfectly normal adult daughter. Such 
a case was also reported to me from Kerala 
while deliberating at the Deaf Seminar 1955. 


The causes of Kernicterus in this country 
are usually detected in the last month of 
pregnancy, when careful examinations are 
made for anti-bodies where the mother is 
rhesus negative, and it is usually taken that 
if the serum bilirubin reaches 20 mgm.s % 
that there is a danger of residual problems 
and definite indications for exchange 
transfusion. 


It will pay us dividends to give free 
Vit. “A” to expectant mothers, and examine 
school children for adenoids and infections 
of the upper respiratory passages. 


Types of Deafness.—Two types of deafness 
are commonly observed, (1) conducive or 
middle ear deafness and (2) perceptive or 
nerve deafness. A combination of both the 
types of deafness is also not uncommon. 


Conductive is caused by a blockage of the 
external auditory canal, infection of the ear 
drum, eustachian tube and the middle ear. 
This type of deafness often yields to medical 
and surgical treatment. Otosclerosis is now 
becoming more and more susceptible to 
surgical treatment. 


Perceptive or nerve deafness involves 
the inner ear where the sensory cells and 
auditory nerve fibres are located. Although 
in young children this type of deafness may 
be called congenital or inherited. It can 
result from meningitis and many other acute 
infections, from severe trauma and from 
other causes. Prompt treatment may salvage 
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the hearing, even when the inner ear is 
involved provided no permanent damage 
has effected the sensory cells and nerve 
fibres. However, no type of treatment, 
medication, or amplification will restore the 
hearing of persons whose hearing loss is 
caused by true nerve deafness. 


Prevention—The following are a few 
simple measures which could help in 
reducing the incidence of deafness:— 


(1) Prompt and effective treatment of 
conditions like German measles. 
Every expectant mother getting an 
attack of German measles, however 
mild, specially in the first three 
months of pregnancy should be given 
one injection of gamma _ globulin, 
which will permanently immunize 
the foetus. 


(2) Early treatment of conditions like 
syphilis, particularly if it occurs in 
the last three months of pregnancy. 


(3) Early diagnosis and treatment of 
conditions like typhoid, colds and 
so on. 


(4) Careful use of drugs like quinine and 
streptomycin. 


(5) Measures to insure that the flow of 
blood in the foetus is not interfered 
with. 


(6) Avoidance of ex-ray laboratories by 
expectant mothers. 


Education.—The first school for the deaf 
was established about seventy-five years ago 
in Bombay. Since then schools for the deaf 
have sprung up in most parts of the 
country. Today there are about 52 schools 
for the deaf with a total enrolment of 
about 3,000. 


The majority of schools for the deaf are 
run by voluntary agencies. As a rule, how- 


ever, they receive some financial assistance 
from the State Government concerned or 
the Central Social Welfare Board. In the 
recent past the Government of India have 
also been giving assistance to suitable insti- 
tutions for implementing developmental 
projects. The Government of India have 
just decided to liberalize their grant-in-aid 
policy. In future they will be prepared to 
contribute 75% of the expenditure on the 
development schemes of voluntary agencies 
instead of 70% as in the past. It is hoped 
that with the liberalization of the grant-in- 
aid rules by the Government of India and 
the State Governments more and more 
schools for the deaf will come up. India 
needs many more schools if the country is 
to provide education to every deaf child. 


Our: constitution enjoins on the State to 
provide compulsory and free education for 
all children till they reach the age of 
fourteen years. This provision of the consti- 
tution applies to all children, including deaf 
children. It is, therefore, obligatory on the 
State to take all possible steps to fulfil this 
requirement of the constitution. 


Education in most schools for the deaf is 
given through the oral method. This means 
that the child is taught to understand the 
spoken word rather than depend on some 
other symbols such as the manual alphabet. 


The main medium for understanding the’ 
spoken word is by watching lip movements 
——a process technically known as lip-reading. 


Some of the schools in the country take 
the deaf child up to the primary standard. 
Since the deaf child cannot easily under- 
stand the spoken word, he usually takes ten 
years or more to complete primary educa- 
tion. The majority of the schools do not 
take the deaf child even up to the primary 
standard. They are content with imparting 
to the child a certain degree of linguistic 
ability. 





Craft training usually forms an essential 
part of the curriculum of schools for the 
deaf. These schools do not attempt to turn 
out skilled craftsmen. They usually give 
good pre-vocational preparation. 


Some of the schools for the deaf use group 
hearing aids. Experience has shown that 
many of the deaf children retain a usable 
degree of residual hearing. With training this 
hearing can be utilised to improve the child’s 
speech and language. It is important there- 
fore that more and more schools for the deaf 
should begin using hearing aids and should lay 
increasing emphasis on aural training. 


As in the case of normal children, the 
education of the deaf child begins in the 
mother’s lap. But it is more important that 
the formal training of the deaf child in the 
ability to watch and interpret lip movements 
should begin at a very early age. To-day even 
infants can use hearing aids. In this way the 
limitations of deafness can be very sub- 
stantially minimized. 


The Role of Audiology in the Education 
of the Deaf.—Audiology is a science of hear- 
ing, it is a new integrated concept of human 
communication. For the purpose of this 
article we shall confine ourselves to the detec- 
tion and measurement of the loss of hearing. 


A survey of schools for the deaf in India 
carried out by Mr. John K. Duffy revealed 
that about 20 per cent of children in these 
schools had an average loss up to 80 D.B. for 
the frequencies, 500; 1,000; and 2,000. 
Another survey carried out by Mr. A. C. Sen, 
in 1960, showed that 29 per cent of the 
children had an average loss of 80 D.B. This 
means that at least 30 per cent of the 
children in our schools for the deaf should 
be reclassified as hard-of-hearing. They 
might even be able to receive education in 
ordinary schools with the help of powerful 
hearing aids. 
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In view of this the importance of detection 
and accurate measurement of the loss of 
hearing can hardly be over-emphasized. The 
handicap of a child can be very greatly 
minimized if hearing loss is detected at a very 
early age and a good hearing aid is used even 
from infancy. 


Audiology play an equally important role 
in the training and employment of deaf 
adults. For this reason the author has been 
advocating the establishment of a comprehen- 
sive audiological centre in the country. The 
Government of India proposed to establish 
such a centre during the Second Plan but 
was unable to do so for want of funds. The 
Ministry of Health is however proposing to 
establish 20 audiological clinics attached to 
E.N.T. departments in hospitals during the 
Third Plan period. This will be a very great 
step forward in promoting the right type of 
education of the deaf. It will also be desir- 
able for some of the schools for the deaf to 
have small audiological units. Some of the 
good schools like the Lady Noyce School for 
the Deaf, New Delhi and the School for the 
Deaf, Lucknow, have such units. It is hoped 
that more and more schools will take to the 
detection of hearing loss and its accurate 
measurement, 


In view of the over-riding importance of 
the subject, the author advocated the 
establishment of an audiological centre in 
1952 at Patna, again in 1955 at Mussoorie 
and New Delhi and at St. Louis in 1957 and 
in subsequent years with the Union Ministries 
of Education and Health and the Planning 
Commission. Let us hope that this country 
will soon have adequate audiological facilities. 


Training and Employment.—Training is 
an essential prerequisite for employment. 
Unless the deaf can engage in remunerative 
work the process of rehabilitation will be 
incomplete. 
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Unfortunately, there is at present no 
special institution for imparting technical 
training to the adult deaf. The Government 
of India are however proposing to start a 
Training Centre for the Adult Deaf at 
Hyderabad. This Centre will impart train- 
ing to the adult deaf in engineering and non- 
engineering trades. Initially the Centre will 
have accommodation for 25 deaf men and 
women, but the accommodation will later be 
increased to 100. 


As a first step towards the training of the 
deaf, in 1955, the Government of India 
initiated a scheme of scholarships for the 
deaf. Under this scheme scholarships are 
given to deaf students over sixteen years of 
age for technical training in addition to 
general education. But unfortunately, many 
deaf scholars are unable to take advantage of 
these scholarships because ordinary tech- 
nical institutions are usually unwilling to 
admit deaf students. Quite often deaf 
students do not satisfy the academic qualifica- 
tions prescribed for entry into these institu- 
tions. Again, deaf students cannot always 
follow the instruction in ordinary institutions 
particularly if the subject has a great deal of 
theoretical content. 


In view of these difficulties there is impera- 
tive need for the establishment of special train- 
ing institutions for the deaf. The Govern- 
ment of India have decided to establish one. 


We hope that the State Goverrment will . 


follow suit. 


Experience in this country and abroad has 
shown that it is possible for the deaf to engage 
in productive work. The special employment 
office for the physically handicapped 


established by the Government of India at 
Bombay in March, 1959, has placed 39 deaf 
Persons in employment since its inception. 


These deaf persons are able to earn an 
2 


average wage of Rs. 94 p.m. It is evident 
from this that they can hold their own in 
ordinary industry. 


Encouraged by the success of this experi- 
ment, the Government of India propose to 
establish at least one special employment 
office for the physically handicapped in each 
State in addition to Delhi. The office in 
Delhi has just been opened. The main task 
of these office will be to try place physically 
handicapped persons, including the deaf, in 
ordinary industry, commerce and the public 
services. 


Plans for the Future——During the Third 
Plan period the Government of India are 
proposing to give a larger number of scholar- 
ships to the deaf. They have recently 
liberalized and rationalized the rates of 
scholarship payable to the deaf. 


As pointed out earlier the Central Govern- 
ment also proposes to establish a Training 
Centre for the Adult Deaf at Hyderabad. 
Many of the State Governments propose to 
establish additional schools for the deaf. 


Conclusion—The value of educating the 
deaf and placing them in employment has 
begun to be gradually recognized in this 
country. The existing facilities are however 
very inadequate. It is therefore necessary to 
expand these facilities as rapidly as we can* 
with the limited human and material 
resources that are available. The training of 
personnel should receive top priority because 
at present the lack of trained staff is probably 
the most serious obstacle to the expansion of 
educational and training facilities for the 
deaf. 


Public education is of paramount impor- 
tance. Without the co-operation of the 
public at large the total integration of the 
deaf individual into his community will be 
impossible of achievement. 











C. A. AMESuR, M.S. (LONDON) 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE WELFARE OF WOMEN WORKERS 





Dina NaTH JOSHI, M.A., M.D.P.A., D.C.L. 





In this thought provocing article, the author discusses the various aspects of welfare 
and says that the purpose of educating women should be to recognise womanhood rather than 


manhood. 


“God created woman. And boredom did 
indeed cease from that moment, but many 
other things ceased as well”*.—Nietzche. 


Evidently, we understand what “other 
things” Nietzche has referred to in the above 
lines. For centuries woman has _ been 
regarded as “a piece of charity’, “a frailty”, 
“a knick knack” or “an easy chair” for 
man’s comfort. Ask Charles Kingsley, and 
he will coolly say, “Men must work and 
women must weep”. Refer the matter to 
Shankaracharya, and he _ will exclaim 
“Woman! or gate of hell”. Hundreds and 
thousands of poets, prophets and philoso- 
phers (i.e., like Plato, Shakespeare, Tulsidas, 
etc.) would be found to support the 
above view. 


But the validity of the above fanalitical 
judgments has been constantly challenged 
since the dawn of the inaustrial era. No 
longer they are to weep alone. Men must 
weep along with them. Not are men to 
work alone. The older values are gone and 
with them the distinction of sex. Democracy 
as a way of life has become a shared 
(between men and women) concept. The 
skills of women worker in certain industries 
have been scientifically proved to be 
distinctly superior to those of men. “The 
employment of women in countries of indus- 
trial capitalism has been a development 
arising neither from society’s requirement of 
women’s work in industry nor from women’s 
inherent need for work, but in the main 


from the desire of entrepreneurs to utilise 
cheap labour for profit making purposes”.? 
For no employer will pay to a worker more 
than the cost of his or her marginal product. 


If a woman worker’s position is that of a 
marginal worker (and not based on any 
humanistic or charity consideration because 
that is contrary both to the profit motive 
of the employer and “the law of wages’) 
there is absolutely no economic or even 
ethical reason why she should be deprived 
of at least equal (to man) amenities 
provided within the same cost and for equal 
work. The need of women labourers’ welfare 
therefore arises due to the profit motive of 
the employer, that is of having a labourer at 
the cheapest cost. 


Because women’s earning (in the begin- 
ning of their exploitation) was not mostly 
for supporting family but a complementary 
factor of family income, women labour 
could be available even below “the cost of 
living” or “subsistence” point. As Thomas 
Hood has depicted the sad flight of women 
working in clothing mills: 


*“O! Men with sisters dear! 
O! Men with mothers and wives] 
It is not linen that you are weaving out 


but human creatures’ lives!” 
—“‘Song of the Shirt’. 


The employers took the advantage of this 
and employed women workers at low wages 





1The German philosopher Nietzche has regretted on the sad business of attempting to do 
welfare to the fair sex in his book “The Antichrist”. 
2Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences, Vol. VIII, p. 444. 











and for long hours. This was the second 
cause responsible for emphasising the need 
of woman labourer’s welfare. 


Granted that there is a need for woman- 
worker’s welfare on almost all those 
grounds on which we plead for the welfare 
of men workers, why should we demand a 
separate welfare programme for women 
workers? 


Whether we may agree or not it is a fact 
confessed by nature that women have 
certain handicaps because of their social, 
physical, and psychological differences with 
men, women are generally less capable of 
doing crude physical labour and have less 
strength and capacity to bear physical strain 
“so that when she engages in manual work 
she is exposed to special dangers which 
threaten not only to herself but also future 
generations”.® 


A recent study made in Canada‘ has 
discovered the following main grounds on 
which it becomes necessary to pay special 
attention for the welfare of women 
labourers: (i) That on an average on compa- 
rison with men, women have only 60 per 
cent of physical strength. They are there- 
fore less resistant to physical strain. (ii) In 
industry which causes more fatigue women 
are liable to greater injury than men because 
of the extra burden of home affairs over 
women, (iii) Illness and fever are more 
intimate friends of women than men and 
therefore they are more absent from duty 
than men. (iv) Marriage, pregnancy and 
young children are also responsible for their 
absence from duty and therefore the need 
of separate considerations from those of 
men labourers. 


The ailing question which disturbs this 
line of thinking is that while women have 
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their special problems, distinct from men, 
which demand more liberal terms of 
services and more facilities for welfare which 
all will give less marginal product than from 
male labourers, how far it is reasonable 
under these considerations to give them 
equal pay even though the work done by 
both men and women is of same type and 
period? Should the basis of their welfare 
services on the part of the employer be the 
comparative (between men and women) 
cost of production or should it be the ethical 
or anatomical ground? That is, should they 
be furnished with welfare services because 
they are having certain natural handicaps 
(i.e. the anatomical ground)? The later 
basis is the ethical (that is the concept of 
labour basis should be that of giving charity, 
and so on the mercy of the employer), is 
obviously ruinous to industry women workers 
while men are available at equal pay. 
Therefore more and more welfare services 
for women labourers strengthen more and 
more the ground for low pay unless the 
services rendered by women are more effi- 
cient and therefore more valuable than the 
services provided by men at the same cost for 
their welfare. 


Our next problem in this connection is, 
who is to be held responsible for the welfare 
of women labourers? 

It is in the interest of the employers them- 
selves to supply special facilities for the 
welfare of women labourers otherwise 
efficiency could be threatened and output 
would go down. If the employer provides 
the facilities for canteen and creches and 
frequent breaks to take of their infants it 
will naturally add to their efficiency. On the 
contrary it is also morally obligatory on the 
part of the employer not to indulge them in 
crude physical work at the time of their 


pregnancy. 





31.L.O0.The Law and Women’s Work. 


*“Women, Work and Health” in Industrial Health Bulletin (Ottawa) Oct. 1951. 
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Where the employers turn a deaf ear 
catering to these obligations or where they 
are not capable of catering to the welfare 
facilities separately for women workers it 
becomes necessary that the state should step 
in. For example, to classify industry where 
women cannot be compelled to work. 
Further India being one of the most con- 
servative nations as regards women’s well 
being, and owing to widespread illiteracy 
among women and absence of healthy trade 
unions, state is the most important agency 
to enforce legislative measures against tradi- 
tional exploitation of women by men. Again 
for their housing, social security, medical 
facilities and education employers alone 
cannot bear the whole cost and so the help 
of the state is essential. 


Apart from the services of the state and 
the employers, there are certain services 
which can neither be easily and efficiently 
furnished by employers nor even by state 
but the women workers themselves. The 
main difficulty is that almost all public and 
private enterprises are undertaken by men 
who can have so much of understanding for 
the difficulties of women labourers (the 
wearer knows best where the shoe pinches). 
No amount of legislative measures can be 
successful to regulate the welfare of women 
unless they themselves are not conscious of 
their own rights and duties. The trade 
unions in India are largely men’s monopoly. 
It is rather odd on the part of the organisers 
of trade unions to argue that women them- 
selves cannot provide efficient welfare 
services due to lack of fund. For these trade 
unions can at least very well teach women 
workers the advantages of education, train- 
ing, games and play cooperation, sanitation 
etc. 


Thus welfare activities are the joint 


responsibilities of all these agencies, i.e., the 
employer, the state and the women workers 
themselves. 
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If once the need of women workers welfare 
is recognised and the allocation of respon- 
sibilities of the agency to provide these 
services determined, the obvious question 
arises as to what are the objects of rendering 
welfare services to women labourers: (i) The 
fundamental object is to recognise woman 
as woman and not as a commodity for 
production. This is the humanistic approach. 
(ii) The second object is to enable women 
workers to enjoy equally as man of the same 
status, a fuller and richer life. Here the aim 
is to ensure equity and equality for equal 
work. (iii) The third object is to increase 
efficiency. This is the economic approach. 
(iv) The fourth object is to develop a sense 
of responsibility among women labourers so 
that they may become self-conscious and 
may recognise their rights and duties and 
thus become equal participant with men in 
the services of the nation. This is the civic 
approach. (v) Lastly, the object is to ensure 
their rights of being a woman, that is ante- 
natal and pre-natal case, maternity aid, 
infant welfare, etc. 


We now proceed to consider some of the 
techniques which can profitably be employed 
to implement the above objectives. 


Handling the technique efficiently is an 
art and the concept of women welfare is 
changing rapidly. It is as flexible a concept 
as a lady. Therefore no uniform and 
universal technique can be devised for all 
places and times. Yet for all practical 
purposes we can accept the following general 
principles in employing any women workers’ 
welfare technique: 


(i) For all purposes of the welfare of 
women workers, the woman and her infant 
children should be treated as one unit; 


(ii) Each welfare activity should be so 
adjusted as to present a chain of progressive 
services. Creches demand arrangement of 
milk which demands maternity allowances 











and both necessitate a few breaks during 
working hours; all these welfare services are 
closely related and interdependent. 


(iii) Women should, as far as possible be 
represented considerably in every welfare 
organisation for their benefit. 


(iv) The secret of a welfare technique lies 
to enable the worker to plan and carry out 
their welfare projects themselves. And there- 
fore voluntary organisations should be 
encouraged and aided. 


(v) Information officers and _ research 
bureaux on women workers’ welfare to be 
organised with the aid of the governments 
(provincial as well as union) and advice of 
the International Labour Organisation. 
Representatives from the welfare organisa- 
tion of women workers should be sent to the 
Industrial Committees and Technical Con- 
ferences of I.L.O. and the Asiatic Regional 
Conferences (i.e. held in New Delhi in 1947 
and in Ceylon in 1950). 


We are fortunate enough to have the 
Branch Office of the I.L.O. at Mandi House, 
New Delhi and the (Asiatic) field Office of 
I.L.O. at Bangalore. And therefore we can 
usefully employ welfare techniques under 
the auspices of the experts available from 
time to time in these offices. 


We now propose to discuss the legislative 
measures and safeguards which have been 
executed to achieve the above objectives and 
handle the enumerated techniques. 


Apart from the legal obligations of the 
State and National Government over the 
employers there has been since 1919 an 
international obligation on the National 
Governments to give force to the conventions 


5This field office of I.L.O. at Bangalore is likely to be shifted to some other Asian country. 

°The collective name for I.L.O. Convention and recommendation is International Labour Code. 
‘That India is very faithful in following the ‘guiding principles’ of I.L.O. It is also the view 
supported by V. K. K. Menon, Director of I.L.O. India Branch. 
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(Maternity Protection 1919; under Ground 
Work 1935; Equal remuneration 1951) and 
also to the recommendations of I.L.O. 
(ie. Lead Poisoning 1919, Migration 1926). 


Though the record of the Government of 
India in satisfying the International Labour 
Code® is not very convincing (i.e. we have 
ratified only 25 I.L.O. Conventions out of the 
114 so far (up to June 1960) adopted by, 
I.L.O.) yet in the sphere of women workers 
welfare our governments have been liberal 
and faithful to the guiding principles of 
I.L.0.". The following are the main Indian 
Legislative measures for the welfare of 
women workers: (i) Recruitment.—The 
Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act 1932 
prohibits a married woman to proceed to the 
tea plantation in Assam unless her husband 
gives his consent. 


(ii) Employment: Unless otherwise pro- 
vided employment of women between 7 a.m. 
and 6 a.m. in factories, mines and plantations 
is legally forbidden. The maximum hours of 
wofk for women is 9 hours. Women employ- 
ment in mines underground is forbidden by 
section 46 of the Mines Act. 


(iii) Health and Safety: The Acts provide 
for (a) Limit to maximum _ loads, 
(b) Dangerous operations and (c) Separate 
bathing, lavatory and washing facilities. 


(iv) Creches: In case of mine employment 
maintenance of creche is obligatory even if 
a single woman is employed and in cases of 
factories and plantations it becomes obligatory 
when 50 or more women are employed. Rules 
of State Governments also provide minimum 
numbers and duration of rest intervals for 
working mothers to feed their babies and also 
to provide at least half a pint of milk every 
day for each child in the creche. 
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(v) Maternity Benefit: Maternity benefit 
in India is granted by Acts of State Govern- 
ments and therefore there is no uniformity in 
provision. This is highly unsatisfactory 
because maternity requirements of women 
similar work is almost similar in all states of 
India. The period of qualifying services 
varies from 150 days in Assam and Kerala to 
nine months a year in Orissa and Bombay. 
The Maternity period benefit varies from 
12 weeks in Kerala and W. Bengal to seven 
weeks in Madras. 


It is regretted that inspite of the long 
history running from 1881 of the Factories 
Act in India nothing has been accomplished 
to protect women against their arbitrary 
elimination. The subsequent history of 
legislation and the administrative protection 
of women workers have been barking a dog 
who has long since forgotton to bite. The 
Indian Factories Act of 1881 fixes the work- 
ing hours of women; of 1922 protects them 
against dangerous processes; of 1934 largely 
regulated the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission of 1931; the Act of 1940 insisted 
on provision of their health and _ safety 
measures; of 1945 holidays with pay and of 
1940 provides a comprehensive welfare pro- 
gramme for women workers. It is worthwhile 
to note that with the enactment of the 
Employees State Insurance Act the economic 
burden shifted from the employers by the 
Maternity Benefit Acts has been shifted from 
the employers’ shoulders to the Employees’ 
State Insurance Scheme. Apart from these 
Factories Acts the Plantation Labour Act 
1951 and the Mines Act 1952 are also the 
two recent Acts which protect their interests 
and ensure welfare facilities to women 
workers in plantations and mines. 


The net result of all the above labour 
legislations has been a gradual elimination of 
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women workers from _ industries and 
Companies. The main reasons for such a 
tendency of employers is the legal and moral 
pressures on employers to provide more and 
more welfare facilities to women workers. It 
has been reported recently by the Ministry 
of Labour that the number of women 
workers in Cotton Industry of present is less 
than half of what it was 25 years ago. The 
jute industry has dropped about 20,000 
women workers during 1947-56. In 1951 
factories employed 11.4 per cent women 
workers of the total numbers of labourers as 
against 16.9 per cent in 1927. The main 
industries i.e. Jute, Cotton and Mines where 
the percentage of women workers was 
comparatively high have shown a rigorous 
tendency to eliminate women workers. 
According to the census of 1951, there were 
about 9.3 million women workers of the age 
groups ranging from 15 to 55 who could be 
considered as employable. 


We may, therefore, suggest that the 
employment opportunities for women 
labourers in industry should not be restricted 
as a result of modernisation and rationalisa- 
tion’. It has been noted that the present 
tendency of the employers to employ fewer 
women is due to the legal and moral 
obligations on the employers to provide 
welfare services to women workers. This 
is a trend neither supported by our constitu+ 
tion which protects women’s right to equality 
of opportunity in matters of employment nor 
a trend encouraged by I.L.O. Conventions 
which have influenced our welfare legislation. 


Whenever the employers find it difficult to 
furnish welfare facilities to women workers 
due to the extra expenditure on them which 
could be saved by employing men, the 
Government should come forward and 
breach the gulf by giving grants-in-aid to 


8There were the two main causes noted and emphasised by the All India Conference of 
Labour Welfare Workers in its 4th Session at Calcutta. 











women welfare Centres. The new provision 
of the Employees’ State Insurance Act is 
appreciable in this connection. 


There is a need to calculate the actual 
position of women labourers by preparing 
statistics of widows of unemployed, of 
dependent, of unsupported and job seeking 
women in India. And lastly, every possible 
attempt should be made to present un- 
briddled reproduction of children by popu- 
larising family planning among industrial 
workers of either sex. This aspect of welfare 
needs equal cooperation of both men and 
women workers to launch non-cooperative 
movements in children industry (that is in 
reproducing children). 


Unless the above suggested tools are 
mobilised to tendency of 
employers to eliminate women workers from 
industry, the entire welfare programme will 
collapse and the schemes for women workers’ 
welfare will be a cock’s crow in the night. 


prevent the 


So far we were engaged in the analysis of 
some of the knotty problems of women 
workers’ welfare. Our next point is, what 
is the scope of the welfare services of women 
workers? We shall limit our inquiry in this 
connection to the following main subjects: 


Problems of (i) Creches and Day Nurseries 
(ii) Health (iii) Pre-natal and post-natal 
conditions (iv) Maternal mortality (v) Infant 
mortality (vi) Maternal benefit (vii) Canteens 
and (viii) Education. 

(1) Creches and Day Nurseries 


We _ will consider this problem at 
considerable length and try to reach some 
conclusions out of the brief comparative study 
of this problem in various countries. 

This problem is very acute in Asian 
countries due to the high birth rate and it 
is very very sharp in India where not only 





*Plantation Labour in Assam Valley’. 


India, 
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the birth rate is growing but also the death 
rate of children is probably the highest. 
Provision and maintenance of creches is 
necessary not only for the welfare of 
women workers but also for the protection 
and care of the future generations. In India 
creches in plantations are much more of 
a necessity than in any other industry because 
here not only the proportion of women 
workers is greater but almost all grown up 
persons of the family are workers. “At 
present the way little children and babies are 
strapped up the back of women while they 
work (in plantation industry), in fair weather 
and in foul, is a sight’”®. 

Facing the above challenge.—It is pleasant 
to note that nowadays almost all the nations 
of Asia have taken legislative measures 
against this challenge. For example, China, 
Indo-China, Indonesia, Malayan 
Federation, all have provided legislative 
measures for creches. The International 
Labour Conference has also adopted a 
Resolution in 1945 to Provide such facilities 
to working women. The Asian Regional 
Conference held at New Delhi in 1947 also 
adopted a resolution for children requiring 
home helps and day nursery care. 


The Federation of Burma forms a 
departure in this respect because she 
guarantees apart from the legislative enact- 
ments to the working women the constitutional 
safeguard: 

“The State shall specifically direct its 
policy to protect the interest of mothers and 
infants by establishing maternity and infant 
welfare centres, children’s homes and day 
nurseries and to secure to mothers the right 


to leave with pay before and after child - 


birth.”?° 
The Experiment of Japan.—Japan has 
tried out a new system of mother child 





©The Selection on the Directive Principles of State Policy of the Constitution of the Federa- 
tion of Burma. 

















cooperative dormitories. This is a cooperative 
venture of working mothers most of whom 
are widows with dependent children. In this 
system a few mothers take care (in 
rotation) of all children while the remaining 
mothers go out on work. The organisation 
and management of these dormitories are 
conducted by the mothers themselves while 
the material facilities are equipped by the 
employer. This system is encouraged, guided, 
planned and urged by the women’s section 
of the General Federation of Japan Trade 
Unions which gives unity (with the aid and 
support of the Government) to the 
programme through out the unions can also 
take some lessons from this experiment. 
Some Conclusions—(i)It is true that 
creches used in India are not always used, 
but it is equally true that mothers will 
hesitate, and they should, to leave their 
children in strange hands unless they are 
satisfied that their children will not get a 
step-motherly treatment but will be adequate- 
ly cared for in healthy surroundings. (ii) It is, 
therefore, necessary to organise, training 
courses in childwelfare including lectures in 
hygiene and nutrition for the personnel 
responsible to manage the creches. (iii) The 
day nurseries should not only be used for 
rendering welfare services to children but 
could also be used as a means of educating 
the mothers in child care, child psychology, 
health and hygiene. I do not think any 
better school for a mother to learn about 
child care than a creche. A creche is a 
laboratory, a school and a_ protectorate. 
(iv) It is desirable that these creches should 
be inspected by women officers rather 
men”, (v) Creches and day nurseries can 
be organised and managed in three suitable 
ways: (a) by the mothers themselves as in 
Japan (b) by the State Governments !1 as in 
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U.S.A. or (c) by a municipality as a 
Collective Social Service agency for the entire 
working population.’? In the initial stages 
the second and third alternatives should be 
adopted but the aim should be to achieve the 
first method. 


Lesson from Canada and U.S.A.—One of 
the most difficult problems of managing the 
Creches and day nurseries is, is also of all 
welfare institutions, how to finance them. 
The system of public financial aid instituted 
during the war by Canada and the US.A. 
throw some light on this problem. The 
Dominion Government of Canada managed 
to give fifty percent of finance to the 
provincial Government prepared to establish 
creches. The federal Government of the 
U.S.A. also provided grants-in-aid for 
establishing and maintaining creches during 
the war. 


In India the creches of coal mining industry 
are financed, as in China, by means of 
Welfare funds. But unless such practices are 
widely encouraged and unless we are 
prepared to adopt the war time experiences 
of Canada and U.S.A. these will always 
remain the danger for women workers to be 
eliminated from industries. If only em- 
ployers would be required to bear the cost of 
the creches or any other welfare institution 
they will naturally be reluctant towards, 
women labourers, so long they are able to 
get male workers at the same cost. They may 
prefer widows to married women and may 
discharge pregnant women as soon as their 
condition is known. 


(2) Health 
The purpose of keeping health services 


under women worker welfare scheme is that 
“from the point of view of health women 





"The Governments of Bombay and Madras have appointed women factory inspectors to visit 


creches. 


"The Municipalities of Andhra and some Municipalities of West Bengal have established 


labour welfare centres. 
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workers form a valuable class.”** For women 
at the reproductive stages are exposed to 
special risks during pregnancy and child 
bearing which often results in maternal 
mortality. Special consideration therefore is 
needed for women labourers’ conditions of 
(i) housing, (ii) food, (iii) working, 
(iv) industrial diseases, and (v) accidents. 


Very little information is available about 
the occupational diseases of women. As the 
report from U.P. on the workmen’s compen- 
sation Act reveals “This conspicuous absence 
of occupational diseases was no index to the 
actual state of affairs”.‘* Although some of 
the occupational diseases of women have 
been mentioned in the Schedule III to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, it is virtually 
imperative’® due to two factors (i) the 
diseases included under the Schedule III are 
difficult of early detection by ordinary 
doctors and (ii) due to lack of expert 
medical men in occupational diseases in India. 


The number of women workers who are 
being paid compensation for industrial 
accidents is considerably low. Of the 173 
women workers involved in accidents in 
1950, 38 died; 48 permanently disabled; and 
87 temporarily disabled. Due care and 
legislative measure should be ensured to 
protect the interests of disabled women 
workers and for the children of those who 
died in accidents. 


(3) Pre-natal and Post-natal Conditions 


The pre-natal and post-natal services and 
facilities are either not easily available due 
to (i) the thin number of maternity centres, 
(ii) lack of midwife and nurse or they are 
not utilised fully where they are available 








13Women Workers in India’: Ministry of Labour 1953, : 


because of social barriers. Statistical study 
shows that about 50% of women workers 
give up work before completing 7 months of 
pregnancy. 


(4) Maternal Mortality 


India maintains probably the highest per- 
centage of maternal mortality in the world. 
Yet it is pleasing to note that the percentage 
of maternal mortality among working 
women has been calculated to be compara- 
tively low. A study made by M. I. Balfour 
shows that the maternal mortality rate of 
women labourers working in Bombay State 
was 1.7 per thousand as compared to 16 per 
thousand among non-working women.’° 
The main reason for this low percentage is 
that working women in India lead more 
active life and move more freely out of home 
and so do not utilise ‘daies’ services as the 
non-working women do. 


(5) Infant Mortality 


The death rate of infants has been 
calculated to be comparatively high among 
the working women than among non- 
working.” Adequate nursery and creches 
facilities should therefore be provided to 
prevent the infant mortality rate. 


(6) Maternal Benefits 


There is no uniform basis of paying 
maternal benefit to working women in all 
states. The average amount of benefit paid 
per case varies from Rs. 25 in Ajmer to 
Rs. 113 in U.P. The problem is two fold. 
If greater obligation is imposed on the 
employer to provide greater maternal benefit 
their tendency would be either to employ 
fewer women, widows and unmarried 
girls. The Government should therefore also 





‘Report of the Health Survey and Development Committee 1946. 
Labour Investigation Committee, Main Report. 

16“Indian Women in Industry” By Margaret Balfour. 

17Studies made by Dr. D. F. Curget and also by M. Balfour. 
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contribute for the maintenance of nurseries 
and free hospitals. 


(8) Canteens 


Under the new Factories Act (1948) every 
factory employing 250 or more workers is 
obliged to establish a Canteen. It would be 
reasonable to make as far as possible, 
separate arrangements for women. 


In the least we must admit that the task of 
evaluating Women’s Welfare is a crusade 
both because of their admitted frailty is 
“Abala” and because “I expect that woman 
will be the last thing civilized by men”— 
George Meredith, The more we are 
attempting to educate them the more we 
are opening “the gate of hell’”.** History is 
replete with examples where great blood- 
sheds, war and destructions took place in the 
attempt to render welfare services to 
women. If there were virtues in protecting 
the well-being of women the battle of the 
Mahabharat might not have been fought, the 
bloodsheds and catalysm in the Nagari of 
Ravana to gain Sita might not have occurred, 
Helen might not have ruined Sparta,’® and 
Plato might not have regretted at the lot of 
womanhood while (remaining himself un- 
married) suggesting Communism (or the 
scheme to get rid) of wives. 


If women in the past were so explosive as 
to bombard one (whether it be a single man, 
or community of men) who attempted to 
protect them, the educated women of the 
present if they are not cautiously employed 
with the aid of bit and briddle i.e. welfare 
methods and techniques, they may become 
more explosive than an atom-bomb. As an 
eminent American Sociologist has aptly 
pointed out that women should be classified 
as mothers and others before we proceed to 
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study them. If the educated women cannot 
be classified as mothers, they are, in his view, 
“dynamite”. It is relevant here to note that 
our Third Five Year Plan has sanctioned 
Rs. 40 crores for women’s education as 
against the meagre amount of Rs. 80 lakhs 
in the Second Plan. It has been alleged by 
almost all present Social Scientists of India 
that “the educated woman in our country is 
a new type” and if this huge amount of the 
Third Plan is to strengthen this “new type” 
we are certainly planning to exchange rupees 
with bullets. For if this “new type” refuses to 
be mere mothers or refuse to do manual work 
they will certainly join hands and gloves with 
the frustrated unemployed or mal-adjusted 
educated men to create a phantastic hybrid 
incapable of being cured by any welfare 
scheme. 


The attempt of this essay is to make an 
earnest appeal to the present generation of 
social and welfare reformers to cry halt to 
this creeping centipede. There is an urgent 
need in India for the well-being of women in 
general and working women in particular to 
educate them fer womanhood and not merely 
to prepare them to compete with men. Here 
is a caution, extracted from the Matrimonial 
column of a daily newspaper in N. India of 
November 6, 1960. 


“Wanted suitable match in business or 
employed with four figure salary for a girl 
age 25. Intermediate educated well-versed in 
music, painting, house-hold affairs... .” 


“Match for two beautiful Panjabi Brahmin 
sisters, 20 and 22....Engineers, lawyers, 
doctors or M.A., B.T. willing to settle in 
B.S. Africa preferred... .” 

Evidently, this girl of 25—Intermediate 
educated demanding “four figure salary” and 
the other in the words of Schopenhauer that 





18Shankaracharya. 
19Homer’s Iliad. 
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“some young man should take honourable 
care of her’, are refusing to be mere 
“mothers”, 

We therefore conclude that the purpose of 
educating women should be to recognise 
womanhood rather than manhood. It should 
be so imparted as to supplement rather than 


supplant man. It is cooperation and not 
competition which can solve the problem of 
adjusting not merely the woman to man but 
also vice versa. And the cure of working 
women’s exploitation is not so much of their 
education as of their exploiters. It is a hard 
lesson, but it must be learnt betimes. 
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USE OF PSYCHOLOGICAL TECHNIQUES IN SOCIAL SURVEYS 
IN INDIA 





HEMKANTA Misra! 





The author focusses his attention on the difficulties encountered by the investigators 
in villages and deplores the fact that owing to incomplete training, the establishment of rapport 


becomes difficult. 


Mr. Misra is associated with the I.I.T., 


In the post-independence period, con- 
siderable interest has been shown in socio- 
cultural matters. There are governmental 
and non-governmental organisations carrying 
on investigations in various problems in the 
fields of tribal and rural welfare, community 
projects and extension programmes. There 
are, for example, different State depart- 
ments of Tribal and Rural Welfare, pro- 
gramme evaluation (planning commission) 
and various other bodies carrying on projects 
and special surveys of all kinds. Besides, some 
universities, industries and health institutes 
also sponsor investigations of this kind. 

Points of Interest—In such invesiigations 
the information wanted varies according to 
the frame of reference of the project. The 
general nature of the required information 
include attitude, religious, political and so on; 
characteristic prejudices of the group studied ; 
the nature of their material culture, economic 
status and various other economic factors; 
extent and scope of education and the 
sociological structure of the group, etc. The 
data relevant to these consist of the responses 
of the S.s to several questions, detailed 
account of socio-cultural functions and the 
nature of their communications, impacts of 
economic strains or inflations, etc., on the day 
to day life of the group and the influence of 
general and special education on the thinking 
process of the group as a whole. 

Techniques Used.—Unstructured _ inter- 
views are usually conducted to obtain pilot 


Kharagpur. 
information for further and more detailed 
observations. Though these are said to be the 
most effective of techniques, the limitations 
are not few. There is for one thing, all the 
chance for “personal equation” to operate in 
it, so that the investigator sees the responses 
exactly how he interprets or wishes to 
interpret them. A very relevant investiga- 
tion on this was conducted (Rice, 1929) 
which showed that the interviewer’s inter- 
pretation of the answers and even the answers 
themselves followed a pattern of personal 
bias attributable to the interviewer himself. 
Apart from this, no check is available for the 
validity and reliability of such techniques. It, 
like most other techniques of similar nature, 
faces the difficulty of language. Th:s operates 
irrespective of the knowledge and under- 
standing of it by the investigator. The words 
get different meanings, tonal contents, 
references and associations within the group, 
which become difficult for an outsider to 
adopt. This difficulty might be overcome by 
appointing a member of the same group for 
investigation, but at this point other 
difficulties crop up. It is easier to study a 
different culture than one’s own, because the 
personal identification is the least in that case, 
and that is why a foreigner has several 
advantages. The only way out is that the 
foreigner should try his best to adopt the ways 
of thinking of the group. 

Structured questionnaires——Here a set of 
questions are listed and, if possible, a number 





1The author acknowledges with gratitude the helpful suggestions given by Professor D. Sinha, 


Indian Institute of Technology, Kharagpur for the paper. 
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of weighted choices are provided by the 
investigation. These are administered with 
as much uniformity as possible. Ideally these 
are suited for attitude surveys and personality 
assessments, The linguistic difficulty is felt 
even more in this case. Specially in tribal 
fields where the degree of abstraction is com- 
paratively low, most of the structured ques- 
tions fail to make any sense to the S’s. In 
industrial research also, a question like, “Do 
you prefer work to planning for work” fails 
to arouse an adequate response from the 
rank and file workers. Such items can hardly 
be translated with the same connotation into 
Hindi or any other language understandable 
by the workers. It is not a question of putting 
equivalent words only from any dictionary, 
but a question of conveying the meaning. 
Several industrial researchers have felt this 
difficulty. Mostly standardised items from 
American and other foreign countries are 
taken without proper consideration for their 
applicability to Indian conditions. Therefore, 
however carefully such items might have been 
standardised in another situation, the data 
based on them become very superficial. The 
question whether a really “culture-free” test 
is possible has not yet been answered fully, 
and some of the existing psychologists have 
legitimately expressed their doubt in such a 
possibility. The answer to this question is 
important before the structured questionnaire 
technique is to be taken seriously. / 


The Projective Techniques—These con- 
sist of Rorschach, TAT, Sentence completion, 
Draw a man tests and other instruments 
designed to elicit information of “deeper” 
personality dynamics. The difficulty in 
administering such tests in India, specially in 
the rural areas is that the nature of projec- 
tion kept in view while constructing such 
tests differs markedly from that of the 
respondents in question. The norms of 


scoring are seldom available on the local 


population (Kumar P, 1960). Out of the few 
studies in this area done in India, most are 
done in the urban, more _ sophisticated 
populations. 


In Rorschach and TAT, for example, a 
habit of three-dimensional inferences from 
two dimensional stimuli is assumed, or the 
habit of identifying figures from ink-blots. 
Instances are not rare in the rural areas of 
India where people have not seen their own 
photograph in the whole of their lives. A test 
like TAT implies that the S must be able to 
identify with the characters presented. This 
becomes difficult if the S.’s habit or 
experience of appreciating his own photo- 
graphs or image in the mirror is absent, which 
is certainly the case with most of our tribal 
peoples. In some tribes as well as some 
villages a prejudice is still there that a photo- 
graph reduces the longevity and health of the 
man whose photograph is taken. This will 
serve to illustrate the unfamiliarity of the 
people witH the very fundamental assumption 
of ‘projective analyses. It is better not to 
elaborate the difficulties encountered by the 
investigators in administering such highly 
abstract tests like the Rorschach. 


Tests which have been constructed and 
standardised in American or even over the 
‘intelligentzia’ of India are therefore largely 
unsuitable for our rural population. These 
difficulties, however, are not all. There is a 
lack of trained hands in general, wherever 
they are available they are not properly 
utilised. Untrained workers, or only half- 
trained workers tend to spoil the interpreta- 
tion of the test-results. In industrial surveys, 
one comes across so many instances where the 
data are filled in by the worker himself. 
This is a direct result of incomplete training, 
because the intellectual honesty and the 
ethical standards of the administrators are not 
respected in ,these cases. Also owing to 
incomplete training, the establishment of 
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rapport becomes difficult though this is most 
important in such investigations. Formal 
training in administration is seldom if ever 
given to our social workers and when given, 
the frame of reference is urban rather than 
rural. In America the Rorschach administra- 
tion is a special course of three years’ dura- 
tion. Lack of such courses results in reduc- 
tion of the usefulness of such effective tools 
in this country. The social workers are not 
properly selected. Max Rallis (1955) has 
listed six essential criteria which are likely 
to satisfy an adequate interviewer: (1) Capa- 
bility to ascertain whether or not a question 
has been fully replied to, (2) capability to 
ascertain evasions or untrue responses or both, 
(3) capability to lead back to the questions 
asked in cases when the interview drifted into 
a discussion, (4) capability to reply satisfac- 
torily to respondent’s unexpected and delicate 
questions, (5) capability to recognise 
significant comments and remarks and 
(6) capability to remain patient and com- 
prehensive under all conditions. He adds two 
, conditions which will facilitate the 
intérviewer’s performance. “One is, of course, 
the full command of the questionnaire to be 
handled. The. second is the tendency to 
appear inconspicuous”, The latter are very 
important in the present context. As 
Srinivas (1955) points out, “Even where 
graduates have been employed to collect 
answers to questionnaires devised by some 
experts in Delhi or beyond, the investigators 
are able at best to have only a partial grasp 
of the significance of the questionnaires, as 
they lack a sound training in social 
anthropology or sociology”. Max Rallis 
(1955) has said that a latent correlation seems 
to exist “between an inconspicuous and a 
successful interviewer”. Eysenk (1954) has 
discussed in detail these problems along with 
others related to them. 


There is always a resistance from the S.s in 
villages of India where the “intruder” is 
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looked down upon with suspicion. The 
ordinary villager is still afraid of the govern- 
ment, and is ignorant of its structure, in spite 
of all the slogans to the contrary by the 
present government. Any man with dress 
and address unfamiliar to them is seen as a 
‘government man’ in some new guise, and as 
such is taken as a symbol of oppression and 
is hated. In one of the investigations 
sponsored by a_ university, as the 
investigators got down from the vehicle, an 
‘aged’ person approached them and appealed 
to them that they should first talk to him 
about why they had come, etc. When told 
that they were about to ask some questions 
to the people around there, he said that it 
was just sufficient to ask him, who was com- 
petent enough to deal with all government 
officials, and that the others just said and did 
what he directed. A sum of Re. 1/- was 
allotted to each. S in this scheme, knowing 
which he demanded the money for himself. 
Similar difficulties are recorded by the 
investigators of the Institute of Public 
Administration, Patna University (1957) 
where it has been shown how difficult it was 
to conduct “group interviews” in rural areas. 


The workers are not given proper equip- 
ments like a tape-recorder, projector and 
testing apparatus. The money granted for 
such researches is usually scanty, because of 
the unfamiliarity of the “men at the top” 
who do not realise the importance and useful- 
ness of such investigations, which are com- 
paratively new. Owing to similar reasons, 
the time allowed for the collection of data 
is also insufficient for a thorough investiga- 
tion. The social worker tends to attend to a 
‘duty’ and would be glad to finish it as soon 
as possible. 


The sex of the worker also affects the 
responses considerably. It is practically 
impossible for a female villager to speak to 
any male stranger. Even the female worker 
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is. abhorred by the orthodox ladies as 
“modern” or “forward”. The selection of 
these female workers, on the other hand, is 
largely based on their “smartness” seen from 
the urban point of view. In such a condition 
rapport becomes difficult to establish. It is 
encouraging to observe that the female social 
workers are being trained to mix with the 
village people. There is still some centroversy 
among rural sociologists as to whether rural- 
urban differences occur in dichotomous 
fashion (Kollmorgen, 1947) or their differen- 
ces occur in relative degrees (continuum) 
extending between two polar extremes of 
rural and urban (Loomis & Beegle, 1950). 
In any case, the existence of the differences 
is unanimously acknowledged. The training 
of the social workers, therefore, should have 
these two special branches. Such training 
should make the workers aware of the 
different intricacies they have to face in their 
day-to-day experience. 

The training of the social workers should 
include a course in the regional language, and 
characteristics of the group they have to 
study, the use of modern equipments and test 
instruments, training in rapport formation 
and test administration, acquaintance with 
elementary statistical techniques and their 
interpretations, as well as interviewing and 


biographical data collection. Basic knowledge 
of economics, psychology, sociology and 
social anthropology should also be given to 
them. 


If properly constructed, standardised and 
validated under expert _ supervision, 
methodically designed and _ scientifically 
administered, the psychological tests can be 
very usefully employed in the social researches 
in India. For this not only the social workers, 
but also the so called “experts” should be 
trained to conduct well designed projects. 
They should be trained for tacking the 
researches already published into cognizance, 
to interpret the results, to take into account 
the nature of the population, problem and 
the instruments at their hands. 


There should be expert organisations for 
co-ordinating social researches. It should 
consist of social psychologists, sociologists, 
economists, anthropologists and statisticians. 
All projects should be designed and 
interpreted in actual collaboration of these 
people. Like many other things the Govern- 
ment of India should take the initiative in 
these matters. Such _ interdisciplinary 
approach should reduce the consumption of 
time and money and make the researches 
much more meaningful. 
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The author discusses the problem of sanitation and says that human factors have not 
been taken into consideration in implementing our programmes. The author thinks that it is 
through the school students that the message of health could be carried to the homes. 


Dr, Park is attached to the Medical College, Jaipur. 


In modern times there has been an ever 
increasing tempo of progressive development 
especially in the fields of science and 
technology. There is indeed a notable gap 
between our knowledge on the one hand, and 
application of the same to the welfare of 
humanity on the other hand. Rural 
sanitation is a case in point. 


The problems facing us in the field of 
rural sanitation have been very well brought 
out by expert committees, such as the Health 
Survey and Development Committee (1946) 
and the Environmental Hygiene Commit- 
tee (1948). The solutions to the problems 
have also been worked out and indicated by 
these committees. But we have not been able 
to implement our sanitation schemes success- 
fully, in spite of the best efforts. To cite 
specifically, we have not made much 
headway in solving the twin problems of 
rural sanitation, i.e., safe water supply and 
safe disposal of human and animal wastes. 
The National Water Supply and Sanitation 
Programme, initiated by the Government of 
India in 1954, is an effort in solving our 
sanitation problems. 


Human Factors——If we ask ourselves why 
we are not able to implement our sanitation 
programmes successfully, and why the 
villagers have not accepted enthusiastically 
our programmes, the answer is that we have 
not taken into consideration the ‘human 
factors’ in implementing the programmes. 
By human factors, I mean, the customs, 
cultural mores, habits, beliefs and supersti- 
tions of the ‘people for whom _ these 
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programmes are intended. A close consider- 
ation of these factors is indeed vital for the 
successful implementation of such _pro- 
grammes. The human factors are wide and 
varied. In recent years, Social scientists have 
taken up elucidation of these factors. Some 
of the human factors involved are solely 
based on unhygienic social habits. 


It is the prevalent practice in this country 
that people use open fields for defecation. 
This practice is coming down the ages and 
is considered not harmful. When the 
villagers are asked to put up sanitary privies 
in their houses they do not readily agree; and 
where such facilities have been provided free 
of cost, only a small percentage of people 
were found to use them. It is, therefore, one 
thing to provide sanitary privies to the 
villagers and quite another thing to make 
people use them. Here is a hiatus between 
our knowledge and the practical application 
of the same by the villagers. This gap can 
be bridged only by educating the masses. 


A popular belief among village folk is that 
the excreta of infants and children is 
harmless. Children are, therefore, per- 
mitted to defecate in the backyards or close 
to the houses. Womenfolk in the rural areas 
use open fields for defecation and in fact go 
in social groups to answer the call of nature. 
Village women are generally busy and the 
only opportunity for them to meet their 
friends and indulge in gossip is when they 
go to the fields for defecation. While we are 
providing sanitary privies for rural homes, 
we are inadvertently depriving the village 
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women of their social contacts! The idea of 
locating a latrine close to the house does not 
appeal to an average villager. He is not 
convinced of the proposition, because we have 
not taken the trouble to create in him a civic 
sense for sanitation. 


These few human factors are encountered 
all over our country and are standing in the 
way of our implementing our sanitary 
latrine programme. Further studies in this 
matter are essential in different parts of the 
country as human factors are wide and 
varied. We have, therefore, to base our 
education programme on the psychological, 
social and environmental factors. 


Safe Water Supply—tIn regard to safe 
water supply we are somewhat in a happier 
position. People readily use a sanitary well. 
In spite of this, they have their own beliefs 
and customs which do indeed stand in the 
way .of using safe water supply. 


The well occupies a pivotal place in the 
cultural environment of a village. It is not 
merely a place from where people draw their 
water supply but also it is a common meeting 
place for people. It is a convenient bathing 
place where people bathe and wash their 
clothes; it is also a place where animals are 
sometimes bathed and given a drink. But 
alas, these practices are likely to make a 
sanitary well insanitary. Again the solution 
to the problem lies in educating the people 
in the proper use of a sanitary well. 


There is no guarantee that people will use 
a safe water supply when provided. It is an 
unfortunate finding that oftentimes a busy 
housewife prefers to use an unsafe water 
supply—such as a stagnant pond which is 
closeby, than to take the trouble of walking 
a few more steps to the supply of pure 
water. Here the motivation is sheer 
convenience. 


M.B.B.S.., D.P.H. 


Layer of Resistance.—It will be seen trom 
the above, that there is a layer of resistance 
surrounding each individual. This layer of 
resistance is formed by the customs, cultures 
and beliefs coming down through the ages 
and rooted in traditions. This layer has to 
be torn away before one can possibly hope 
to make significant advancement in the 
implementation of our programmes. One 
certain way of breaking this layer of resistance 
is to expose people to knowledge. 


Health Education.—It is being increasingly 
recognised that health education is the sine 
que non of public health programmes. As a 
discipline, it is of relatively recent growth. 
It has been defined as “a process which aids 
people to find out their felt health needs lead- 
ing to programme-planning, utilising avail- 
able resources, modifying their health 
behaviour, breaking down barriers of ignor- 
ance, prejudice and misconception after an 
intelligent and thoughtful consideration of 
relevant health knowledge and thus enable 
them’ to attain the highest possible standard 
of health by their own effort”. 


Briefly, therefore, the aims of health 
education are:— 


(1) to expose people to knowledge and 
thus make them think, 

(2) to change beliefs, practices, habits and 
behaviour and 


(3) to ‘help people achieve health by their 
own actions and efforts’. 


There are three well-known approaches to 
health education : 


1. Regulatory Approach—rThat is ap- 
roach through enforcement of laws. Such 
measures have failed in the past, and, there- 
fore, cannot be depended upon in order to 
change human habits and behaviour. 


2. Service Approach_—This provides the 
people with what we consider to be the best 
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health measure. In practice, however, this 
measure has failed, as the programmes im- 
plemented are not based on the felt needs of 
the people. An example of this approach is 
the provision of free sanitary latrines in rural 
areas; in such cases, only a small percentage 
of people have been found to use them. 


3, Educational Approach.—This implies 
solving the problems by educating the public. 
It is a slow but sure process and the results 
are long-lasting. By mass education, we hope 
to change the attitudes and behaviour of 
people. Herein lies the crux of implementing 
our sanitation programmes. 


Who shall teach our people?—Health 
education is a job involving team work 
directed towards the needs of each area and 
based on the felt needs of the people. The 
family doctor, the midwife, the vaccinator, 
the public health engineer, the overseer, the 
village level worker, the block development 
officer, the social education organiser, the 
school teacher are all charged with the 
responsibility of educating the public. A hint 
from a health visitor, a suggestion from the 
family doctor or block development officer 
may have a more lasting effect than volumes 
of printed matter. The problem is gigantic 
and we, therefore, cannot expect quick 
results. 


Some Principles Governing the Education 
of People for Health_—1. Persons engaged in 
health education work must be sincere and 
convinced of the utility of the programme. If 
they are not convinced, there will be little 
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impact on the people for whom the pro- 
gramme is intended. 


2. Health education must be truthful; it 
should have its origin in medical and scientific 
knowledge. 


3. The programme should be based on the 
felt needs of the people. 


4. Programme should be practical and 
within the means of the people. 


5. The field workers should win the 
confidence of the people. Health education 
should be given humanly, sympathetically 
and with conviction. 


6. In every community or village, there are 
local leaders. They have usually great 
influence on the local people. If the local 
leadets are convinced of the good of any 
particular programme that is to be introduced, 
the rest of the task of community-wide 
implementation becomes easier. 


7. Where there are no local leaders, the 
need arises to create a leadership front, and 
through them, group contacts can be made. 


8. The school is the best place for 
disseminating health knowledge. Through 
the school children, the message of health is 
carried to the homes. It is therefore necessary 
to focus our attention on the schools and use 
them as demonstration centres for the whole 
community. To meet such a responsibility, 
the teachers should be well-informed of their 
roles as agents of change and progress in the 
community of India today. 
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SOCIAL FACTORS IN MOBILIZING SMALL SAVINGS IN INDIA 


T. K. OoMMEN 


I 


The institutional norms of a society have 
a definite say in patterning social action, A 
complete analysis of any social action will 
be meaningful only when it is undertaken 
with a sufficient understanding of the 
institutional structure of that society. The 
different institutions in a society are inter- 
dependent. The political institutions go to 
structure the economic institutions, the 
production and distribution patterns. The 
social institutions define the nature of 
economic structure, the mode of acquisition 
and use of wealth. In this paper an 
attempt is made to demonstrate the 
importance of social factors in a particular 
economic behaviour, namely 
(Savings, here include only 

productive purposes. ) 


savings. 
those for 
An examination of the expenditure pattern 
in India shows the presence of social 
obstacles in mobilising productive savings in 
India. In all economies, developed or 
underdeveloped certain major and common 
items of expenditure are always present. 
However, the percentage of income spent 
on specific items will vary depending upon 


the “standard of the economy”. It is a well 
known economic principle that the propen- 
sity to consume is high with the low income 
people and goes on falling as the income 
increases. Our concern is not to deal with 
such trends in expenditure pattern but to 
concentrate on what may be broadly termed 
as “social expenditure”. For the present 
purpose social expenditure may be defined as 
that type of expenditure which is the 
resultant of social values and norms and 
which is more or less forced. This type of 
expenditure is less utilitarian and more 
gratificational. India being a land of age- 
old institutions and traditional values, the 
social factors influence greatly our modes 
of spending. Ours is an economy rushing 
to reach the “take-off” level and the impact 
of our social values and traditional practices 
which call for much unproductive spending 
is definitely a check on economic growth. 


Hoarding of wealth, no doubt diverts a 
portion of wealth which can be put to 
productive purposes. The table 1 shows the 
expenditure on ornaments and_ sundry 
equipments as percentages by level of 
monthly household expenditure. 


TABLE | 
EXPENDITURE LEVEL IN RS. 








1-50 51-100 101-150. 151-300 301-500 501 and above 

0.19 0.44 0 97 1.41 1.96 3.96 ‘Rural 

0.15 0.49 0.95 1.63 2°77 (501 to 1000) Urban 
3.53 





The tendency to hoard wealth is very 
strong in India and authentic proof to this 
may be gauged from the table. Our problem 





is to find out why despite poverty there is 
a very strong preference to hoard money 
in terms of ornaments and other equipments. 
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The answer definitely lies in our cultural 
values. Sociological studies unfold the fact 
that there is much prestige value associated 
with the use of ornaments and in order to 
be up to the social expectations each family 
will try its.best to have such equipments. 
“Gold and silver ornaments as well as 
expensive clothes are regarded as marks of 
superior economic status”. Economic status 
as well as the caste position was indicated by 
lavishness with which women were adorned 
by their husband or families.2 Then the 
prestige value associated with adornments is 
the root cause of hoarding wealth in India. 
If it is so our attempt should be to create 
new values and norms which will not take 
these types of behaviour as _prestige- 
bestowing devices. In India the tendency 
to imitate the “superiors” is rather inherent. 
Thus the modes of the higher castes are 
always accepted by the lower castes. The 
higher castes are with higher income, with 
better education and they are the “norm- 
setting’ group in India. Educated and 
enlightened as they are it is they who 
structure new norms which will be invariably 
followed by the lower castes. The prestige 
value associated with ornaments can be 
definitely thwarted when the persons who 
are supposed to derive prestige out of this 
practice cease to use this. Not only that 
unproductive investments are undesirable 
(under any conditions) but a country like 
India which is attempting to achieve a high 
standard of living much productive saving 
is inadequate. It may be noted from the 
above table that the rural elite spend nearly 
4 percent of their income on ornaments 
whereas their urban counter parts spend 
more than 3.5 percent of their income for 
this purpose. When this hoarded wealth is 
put to productive purposes it would definitely 
go to increase the percentage of savings in 
the country. 


Hoarding wealth especially in terms of 
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jewellery is taken to be a form of invest- 
ment in India. People invest in jewellery for 
several reasons. It is a reserve, a form of 
saving against hard times. Again it is a 
saving for a definite purpose. Every picce 
of it in the house is one piece less to be 
bought at the time of the daughter’s 
marriage.* This is particularly important 
when we note that dowry system affords 
a yardstick of wealth and importance among 
certain groups.* Dowry usually takes the 
form of liquid cash and jewellery. Thus the 
reason for a particular social action is to 
be seen in the working of different insti- 
tutions. The dowry and bride-price system 
is very common in India. Since wealth 
offered under this head takes the form of 
jewellery many people are forced to invest in 
this. Again as has been noted there is a 
prestige value associated with jewellery and 
the use of it is reflected in the hierarchical 
arrangement of the society. Thus the social 
expectations are allowed to _ over-ride 
economic prudence, 


The impact of our religions and social 
values is most apparent in our unproductive 
modes of expenditure. In India celebrations 
of ceremonies, religious and social are very 
usual. Thus we have ceremonies at 
birth, the first hair-cutting, betrothal, 
marriage, death and what not. Not only 
that these ceremonies are social in nature 
but having religious importance and colour 
too. And the celebration of ceremonies in 
the most pompous manner possible is con- 
sidered to be an index of social position and 
prestige. Each person or group will always 
try to keep abreast with the expectations of 
the society. Many a time landed property 
and other assets are sold for meeting the 
expenses of rituals and ceremonies. We are 
told by social Anthropologists that the ritual 
expenses are heavy for all and there are 
ways of demonstrating social position.’ These 
ceremonies notwithstanding their import 
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ance and social function definitely tax our 
poor economy. This type of values which 
puts stress on unproductive spending are to 
be remoulded. The 18th round of National 
Sample Survey reports that 13.54 percent 
of income is spent on ceremonies alone by 
the people of Rural India who have 
Rs. 501 and above as their monthly income. 
If the money spent on these types of items 
is diverted to planning resources it would 
add a great deal to our developing economy. 


In a society where social rise is possible 
through traditional types of activity the pace 
of economic growth will be less. Then 
our aim should be to reconstruct our 
society sO as to give proper emphasis to 
‘Universalistic’ values in contradistinction to 
‘Particularistic’ values. For that the criteria 
which bestows status too is to be redefined. 
This is possible only by deviation from the 
existing cultural patterns. Deviation will be 
possible only by effecting a motivational 
change. Social action is always a goal- 
oriented process. When the goal (in the 
/ present instance achieving prestige by spend- 
ing on ornaments or festivals as it is 
culturally approbated) itself becomes less 
attractive or when it changes and when the 
means (here the money and energy spend 
on festivals or ornaments as the case may 
be) does not serve the purpose for which 
it is designed, inevitably the tendency would 
be to stop the practice. Thus there should 
be a change at the motivational level which 
would ultimately lead to deviance. When 
there arise new values and norms naturally 
conformity to these will give social prestige. 
Any change can be effected only through 
such a process. 


Our planners seem to be alarmed at the 
low rate of Savings in the country and 
people are persuaded to invest their money 
in productive enterprises. Vigorous cam- 
paigns and novel methods are being launched 
to this end. It may be noted here that the 
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attitude towards Savings is dependent not 
only on income level but on cultural factors 
too. An appreciable share of our income is 
being spent on festivals and for the accu- 
mulation of gold, gems and other symbols 
of prestige. This means we are capable of 
Saving; the problem is to change the form 
of savings. Surprisingly enough there is no 
organised attempt to educate people on the 
undesirability of unproductive investments. 
At any rate, it is a fact in reality that the 
volume of Savings can be increased even in 
the existing situation provided we work to 
that end. Unless and _ until effective 
measures are adopted to do away with un- 
productive items of expenditure there is no 
possibility of stepping up the rate of Small 
Savings considerably at the present standard. 


Having shown some of the social obstacles 
present in India in mobilizing Savings and 
the possible reasons of their existence it 
seems to be necessary to think about the 
ways and means of doing away with them. It 
is to be noted at the outset that the campaign 
of mobilizing Savings can be successful only 
when the people are told of their poten- 
tiality to save. Thus proper communication 
of ideas explaining the undesirability of 
unproductive investments is the first thing 
to be done. Tell the people “this is the 
money that you can save and do so”. Film 
strips, short stories, flannelgraphs, puppet 
plays etc. can be employed for this purpose. 
To do away with hoarding of wealth in the 
form of jewellery it is the women who are 
mainly to be approached. We have the 
Community Development Blocks with 
thousands of Gram Sevaks and Sevikas. In 
each Block there will be a number of Mahila 
Samajas. But our Orientation Centres 
rarely- instruct the Village Level Workers 
to use the Women Clubs as channels to 
persuade women to give up the prestige- 
value they associate with ornaments. Women 
Clubs are usually looked upon as centres of 
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cultural activities. But these cultural acti- 
vities themselves can be oriented towards 
social reforms. We need not take recreation 
for its own sake. Rather through recreational 
and cultural activities we can reach the 
minds of the people. How many members 
of the Mahila Samajas are educated to this 
end and how many social education orga- 
nizers ever think that this is a part of social 
education? Again to speak of the cele- 
brations of ceremonies, how many village 
leaders have been offered a chance at least 
to think about the desirability of spending 
too much money on occasion like marriage 
even when their pocket is very slim? 
Legislation cannot remove social evils unless 
there exists a congenial atmosphere for the 
same. How many discussion groups have 
been organized by our VLWs and how many 
talks have been given by our SEOs (whether 
they are instructed to do so!) to the villagers 
that what they do is at the cost of their 
own progress. Therefore to tell the people 
of the undesirable modes of expenditure is 
highly necessary. Our projects give proper 
emphasis for Production Plans. So far so 
good. But when the production is increased 
the proportion of savings too can be stepped 
up. If so is it not desirable to launch a 
programme to educate the people on 
Expenditure Plans too? This is especially 
necessary in rural areas where the attitude 
towards Savings is not very , healthy. 
While we attend to one aspect of 
development, namely, production we cannot 
afford to forget the importance of 
other aspect, namely, added 
wealth properly. Any approach to improve 
the condition of a people if it is to 
be a success should be an integrated one, an 
all-embracing approach. That is to say 
adjustment to the changes that a people have 
accepted or might accept is stage number 
two in development plans. To confine to 


using the 


the present case when avenues are opened 


for increasing production, methods to spend 
the increased wealth properly are to be 
presented. 


Thirdly, conceding the fact that we will 
be successful to persuade the people to 
change their norms in expenditure pattern 
and that they tend to save for Planning 
resources and National reconstruction, it is 
necessary to offer economic security and 
emotional satisfaction to them. Economic 
security in this connection mainly depends 
upon the structure of the Banking 
industry in the country. Savings Banks and 
State Banks are rapidly being established all 
over India but even then it cannot reach 
in the near future all parts of the country. As 
a short term remedy to face this situation 
mobile banking units may be introduced. But 
with all these we have to create an atmos- 
phere which gives people faith in the existing 
private banking to fill this gap. Unfortunately 
the tempo is not so. To confine to Kerala 
where a number of bank failures occurred 
in-the recent past in the private banking 
Industry, it is to be emphasized that the 
tendency of the people at the moment than 
ever before is to invest in unproductive or 
less productive methods, for they can have 
absolute control over their wealth and hence 
they are assured of extreme security. This 
attitude is very dangerous but this seems to 
be the natural corollary of the recent bank 
failures. The role of the Reserve Bank in the 
supervision and control of banks is very 
important in creating a healthy attitude 
towards savings and in assuring economic 
security to the depositors. In this connection 
the introduction of Insurance of Bank 
Deposits seems to be an effective method. 
According to this when a bank suspends its 
operation the agency which undertakes the 
Insurance of Bank Deposits pays the 
depositor the guaranteed amount imme- 
diately. In return for the payment of 
guaranteed amounts, the agency receives the 
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depositor’s claim against the suspended bank. 
When the assets are liquidated the agency 
is entitled to receive the payment due to it. 
‘The chief merit of the system is the extreme 
economic security guaranteed through 
immediate payment which in turn results 
in psychological satisfaction to the deposi- 
tors. Ours is a backward economy and our 
depositors are uneducated too. They will 
believe only things that they experience. If 
so a single bank failure in one part of the 
country and the absence of effective 
measures to satisfy the depositors is more 
than sufficient to shake the confidence of the 
depositors throughout the country. On the 
contrary when they know an instance of 
immediate steps being taken through the 
scheme of Insurance of Bank Deposits or so 
they will lay great faith in the Government 
and develop a healthy attitude towards 
Savings. 


In our attempt to assure emotional 
security to the people we have to take into 
account the human factors involved and the 
approach to the depositors should be with 
a “human touch”. It is the tendency on the 
part of the Banks to categorize depositors 
as big or small based on the volume of their 
deposits with the Bank. This approach is 
definitely based on economic prudence but 
when one goes deeper into the case it is easy 
to discover that the economic criterion need 
not necessarily be correlative of social justice. 
Let me try to illustrate the point by an 
example. When the Palai crash was 
announced the authorities were eager to 
safeguard the interests of small depositors, 
the small depositor being one with Rs. 250.00 
or less as his deposit. But think of those 
persons who had deposits to the tune of 
Rs. 1000.00 or Rs. 2000.00 for that matter, 
which is the net result of their entire life- 
drudgery. He might have been depositing 
whatever little he can with an eye on a 
small plot to possess for himself (for he may 
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be landless) or to educate his son. All his 
plans have been completely shattered by the 
policy of the Bank for he is a “big” depositor 
and he could expect to get the money after 
quite some time. Paradoxically a “small” 
depositor of the bank may be one with 
enough wealth so as to get along without 
any disequilibrium in his family economy 
even if he is not getting a pie out of it. 
Therefore a definition which categorizes the 
small and the big depositor based on the 
volume of his deposit is highly misleading. 
What is needed is to study each case 
separately and then to decide who is to be 
paid completely and first. This means little 
time and expense no doubt. But so far as 
the depositors are human being any measure 
without due consideration for the human 
factors involved in an issue will definitely 
create adverse effects. The poor man 
unless he feels emotionally secure in making 
little savings out of the few pittance he 
earns will never venture to do so. Unless 
the Government forces the Banking institu- 
tions to follow a policy which assures 
emotional security to all especially to the 
poor, all tall talks to mobilize small savings 
will not achieve the desired effects. 


Another difficulty in mobilizing savings, 
especially in rural areas is the elaborate 
procedure that the banks follow. The 
ruralites the bulk of which are illiterate find 
it very difficult to cope with this. Therefore 
at least for the present it is necessary to 
evolve a very simple accounting procedure 
through a sort of token system. The token 
may make the illiterate man believe that 
his deposit is clearly recognized in the 
volume in which it is and he can even make 
comparisons with the tokens of other depo- 
sitors to clear his doubts. While launching 
a new programme it is to be noted that it 
must be oriented to the educational and 
intellectual level of the people for whom it 
is meant. In the event of the elaborate 
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procedure followed things become so com- 
plicated for the illiterate man that he often 
finds the village money lender more 
agreeable for his methods of transactions are 
definitely simpler. 

To sum up the following points are 
important in a programme of mobilizing 
small savings in India. 

1. Effective communication of ideas. 
That is educating the people of the undesi- 
rability of unproductive items of expenditure 
and changing the prestige value associated 
with expending on jewellery, ceremonies, etc. 

2. Presenting a desirable expenditure 
plan. This must be oriented towards making 
the people aware of their potentiality to save. 

3. Assuring economic security to the 
depositors. This is possible through the 
introduction of Insurance of Bank Deposits 
Scheme. 

4. Offering emotional Security to the 
depositors. Due consideration for human 
factors seen in terms of the total economic 
background of each depositor in the event 
of bank failures. 

5. Evolving a simplified procedure. A 
simple accounting system preferably through 
the introduction of a uniform and intelligible 
token system. 

From the above discussion one is inclined 
to conclude that the task of mobilizing 
savings in India is not simply that of sound 
economic planning or good administration. 


Rather it is a problem of changing the 
attitude towards savings which can be 
brought about by a continuous well planned 
Action. A healthy attitude towards Savings 
is not solely dependent on the ability to save 
but on cultural factors too. If so in economic 
planning due attention to bring about changes 
in behavioural dimensions should be given, 
For this we must accept the existing cultural 
patterns as realities and then discover the 
limitations that are present in terms of 
cultural norms which are opposed to 
efficiency norms. Unless and until the 
developmental projects are oriented towards 
meeting the institutional limitations in the 
country, achievements would remain only on 
paper and will not be facts. By altering the 
institutional framework so as to render it more 
conducive to economic growth the production 
of goods and services can be augmented. 
For, the principal barriers to economic 
development are resistances to change the 
values and the institutionalized norms which 
form the main structural framework of the 
Society.” Then any country which strives for 
economic development could not afford to 
isolate the problem but must view it in the 
background of the total social structure 
in order that the targets aimed may be 
achieved in reality. “Long stagnant or slow- 
growing economies require structural change 
to develop rapidly and structural change is 
a form of social and cultural transformation.”* 
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SCHOOL SOCIAL SERVICE 
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The author poses a question whether the introduction of social service in schools is a 
costly affair or is a necessity. He analyses some cases and says that in the interest of society, 


a school social service is absolutely necessary. 


Mr. Shah is a Psychiatric Social Worker in the Child Guidance Clinic of the Tata Insti- 


tute of Social Sciences. 


In ancient India the part of education 
that dealt with life filled a larger place in 
the pedagogic scheme than the part that 
dealt with the mere intellect. The goal of 
education was to produce not mere scholars, 
but ‘whole’ men, ideal householders who 
could make the family, society and country 
healthy. It was a system of universal 
education for the Indo-Aryan people that is 
depicted in our ancient literature. 


Modern educators also believe that 
successful teaching in the school is not 
measured by the quantity of knowledge 
imparted by the school to the child but by 
the total growth of the child. Unless proper 
attention is paid to the healthy development 
of his personality, mere knowledge of the 
school subjects will not help the student to 
grow into a successful man. 


Besides, even in formal education it cannot 
be said today that the process of acquiring 
knowledge is a mechanical one—that if we 
were exposed to knowledge, assimilation 
would take place automatically, Learning 
does not take place only through the intellect. 
There is multiplicity of factors that operate 
in the learning process. Intellect is a 
facilitating agent in learning but emotions 
are recognised as the motivating force in all 
learning. Therefore, schools that take up the 
responsibility of educating children have to 
consider not only the subject matter of 
learning and the intelligence of the child but 
also his emotions. It is the total child that 
learns and our schools that are to play an 


important part in the education of a child 
have to develop the concept of understanding 
the child as a ‘whole’. 


Very often a school finds it difficult to 
carry out its daily routine smoothly because 
of a ‘wide variety of problems’ presented by 
the children. The school authorities find 
some children very mischievous and quarrel- 
some, arrogant and disobedient, some idle, 
while some playing truant from school or 
misappropriating the school fees. It becomes 
a difficult task for the school to tackle such 
children and to find out why they behave 
the way they do. 


If we happen to study children in their 
total situation we come to know that their 
behaviour is a symptom of the emotional 
disturbances in them. In other words, the 
problem which the child presents in the 
school may not be his fundamental difficulty. 
It may be merely a mask, ie., a mere 
manifestation of some feeling within himself, 
which is expressed in certain kinds of 
behaviour. For example, scholastic back- 
wardness may be due to a child’s low 
intelligence or some emotional blocking. If 
the child is found disobedient and defiant to 
the teacher, it may not be necessarily due to 
the unhealthy school environment, but due to 
his resentment to his over strict father and 
identification of teacher with his father. 
Again, the boy’s mischief and restlessness in 
the school may be a symptom of his emotional 
insecurity due to the constant disagreement 
between his parents at home. What is 
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required on the part of the school in all these 
cases is properly to study and understand the 
children. This can be done by close co- 
operation with the children’s parents who can 
help the school to chalk out some constructive 
plan in the interest of all. 


Now the question remains as to whom the 
school will entrust this job. Can the teachers 
carry out this work? As the performance 
of the above mentioned delicate task needs 
special skill and training in social work 
techniques and subjects like child psychiatry, 
etc., and as the teachers are not trained in this 
line the institution turns to a School Social 
Service. Such a service aims at securing a 
closer tie between the child and the school 
by studying the child in his total situation. 
In other words, it thoroughly tackles all the 
pertinent aspects of the child, including home 
environment, that make the child’s adjust- 
ment in the school difficult. The School 
Social Worker takes into consideration the 
unique needs of every child. He, therefore, 
works with the child, works with the parents 
and also with the teachers with a view to 
better the adjustment of the child to the 
school environment and to help him to reach 
his maximum. 


The writer during his work with one of 
the Schools of Bombay came across quite a 
few parents who did not care to understand 
their children’s difficulties and put the whole 
responsibility of the child’s upbringing on the 
school authorities. They demanded the help 
of the school even if the child was dirty at 
home, got up late in the morning, did not 
study according to their expectations, 


travelled on footboard of trains or was 
disobedient to family members. They wanted 
the Principal to threaten the child and to ask 
him to do everything according to their 
(parents’) orders. Here, it would do a great 
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harm to the child if the Principal punished 
him without making a thorough study of the 
case as to why the child behaved in that 
manner. 


The writer also noticed that in majority of 
the behaviour problem cases referred to him 
in the school, causes of the difficulties lay in 
the home. The problems in very many cases 
resulted from faulty parental attitudes. For 
example, while dealing with the cases of 
frequent late coming to the school the writer 
found that the parents sent the children for 
marketing at a time which clashed with the 
school timings. Going to school late did not 
matter much to them. Some children had to 
escort their younger brothers to their 
(brother’s) school prior to reaching their 
own school. The younger brothers might 
take a long time to walk preventing their 
elder brothers from reaching their school in 
time. If the younger brothers were nagged 
for walking slowly, they, in turn, complained 
to their mother in the evening against the 
elder brothers. As a result, the latter got the 
beating. 


Pesi aged 13 was found to be absenting 
from his school frequently. The Principal 
intimated the guardian by post quite a few 
times but there was no improvement. Later 
the Principal thought of referring the case to 
the School Social Service. The School Social 
Worker in his investigation found that the 
child’s father Pheroze aged 32 was an artist 
and conducted a dramatic club where a 
number of male and female artists took part 
and he gave directions to them. He very 
often came home late and went to his club 
even on Sundays. Gulshan the mother aged 
30 did not like her husband spending much 
time outside. She very often indirectly 
objected to his going out on Sundays with- 
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out her but he could not spare the time for 
her as his presence was essential in the club. 
Gulshan felt hurt and suspected that perhaps 
he was in love with some woman artist in 
the club. She, therefore, occasionally sent 
Pesi to Pheroz’s work place just to find out 
whether he was really there. Such visits 
resulted in Pesi’s absence from the school. 
Pesi, later on remained absent from the 
school and roamed about even when he was 
not sent to his father’s work place. The 
mother came to know this but could not take 
action against him as Pesi threatened her that 
he would tell “Daddy’ that he was sent by 
her to watch his activities. The mother was 
thus forced to keep away the news of the 
child’s frequent absence from the school 
from the father. The case was referred to 
the School Social Service at this stage. The 
School Social Worker came to know from the 
mother that the boy’s father did not know 
anything about the boy’s absence from the 
school. She said she did not tell him as she 
was afraid of his beating the boy. Gradually, 


‘ it,-came out that she was responsible for 


Pesi’s truancy from school. The Worker had 
a few interviews with Pheroz and came to 
know that it was only due to the mis- 
understanding that the whole problem had 
cropped up. The Worker advised Mrs. 
Pheroz to discuss the matter frankly with her 
husband, disclosing the truth to him, take him 
into confidence, and jointly plan the treat- 
ment programme for the child. The husband 
was advised to devote some time to home and 
understand the feelings of his wife. It was 
explained to him how his wife was likely to 
misunderstand him and how the children 
were to take undue advantage of the dis- 
harmony between the parents. It was also 
explained to him that the chain of mis- 
understandings and the resultant delinquent 
behaviour on the part of his children might 
Tuin completely the family life in the long run. 


In another case, the writer came across a 
boy who was on the verge of becoming a 
hardened criminal. By correcting the 
parental attitudes the boy was helped to 
overcome his difficulties. Mahesh aged 16 
was referred to School Social Service for his 
truancy from home, stealing money from the 
age of seven, mischievousness, _ telling 
lies, travelling without a ticket, and forgery. 
He was an average boy in intelligence and 
passed the examinations like an average boy. 
But he was not satisfied with ordinary results. 
As such he used to copy during examinations 
to get good results. Very often he bluffed the 
parents regarding his examination results and 
used to change the marks in the progress 
register to be shown to the parents with an 
intention of impressing upon them that he 
was an intelligent boy. Regarding his recrea- 
tional activities it was found that he was 
fond of reading comics and adventurous 
books, wrote letters to imaginary girl friends 
and wrote love letters to himself on behalf of 
imaginary beloveds. He refused to travel by 
third class and demanded money from 
parents for the first class railway fare. The 
family consisted of the grandfather aged 70, 
father 45, mother 38, the boy himself, 
younger sister aged 13 and younger brother 
aged 7. 


The mother very often pointed out the 
defects of the boy and went on giving him , 
the sermons for truth and honesty. The boy 
resented this action and shouted back. 
Parents then told him that they would prefer 
his death to his becoming such a bad boy. 
Unhealthy comparison amongst siblings was 
made. The mother would stress the honesty 
of the youngsters and pinch Mahesh for his 
dishonesty. A lot of religious preaching came 
to him from his parents. “Be religious so 
that Satan from your body is removed” was 
their occasional advice to him. The parents 
often gave him corporal punishment when 
he stole money or played truant. 
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One month before the case was referred to 
School Social Service the boy took Rs. 10/- 
from the mother under the pretext of buying 
a book and bought a Railway Ticket 
Collector’s uniform instead. Next day he 
went out of home in that uniform, went to 
suburban stations and posed as a ticket 
collector. As he was unable to produce the 
identity card to one of the travellers on 
demand, he was reported to the police. He 
was arrested and released on bail as he was 
still a minor. 

The School Social Worker paid a number 
of visits to the boy’s home, got in touch with 
the parents and grandfather and sought their 
co-operation in the treatment plan. It was 
gradually explained to them that the boy 
needed recognition and appreciation from 
them. As he was an average boy and as he 
was unable to present some extraordinary 
achievements on his part, he thought of 
getting parents’ appreciation in a distorted 
manner by showing off, by making changes 
in the mark sheets, and by getting the love 
letters from a number of imaginary girls. In 
this way he was trying to impress upon the 
parents that he was not an ordinary boy so 
that the parents might praise him. Again, 
it was explained to the parents that if they 
did not scold him for his shortcomings, he 
might not have the need to hide them and 
tell a lie just to avoid scolding and displeasure 
of parents. The grandfather who was of the 
opinion that Mahesh was naughty and 
needed constant goading from the famliy 
and who treated Mahesh like a_ small 
child was interviewed. It was disclosed to 
him that very often Mahesh insulted him. 
The Social Worker expressed his appreciation 
for his good aim to train Mahesh. But at the 
same time it was explained to him that by 
constant goading his suggestions or orders 
lost their value and Mahesh gradually started 
either ignoring him or insulting him. It was 
also pointed out to him that if he went on 


instructing and reminding Mahesh about the 
ordinary activities of his daily life there was 
a great Ganger of his becoming incapable of 
taking initiative in any matter and respon- 
sibility for himself. It was discussed that 
Mahesh was a grown up boy and desired 
independence in certain fields. 


The Social Worker regularly interviewed 
Mahesh and members of his family. He 
established such a healthy relationship with 
Mahesh that he felt that there was somebody 
to accept him and stand by him even when 
he was a bad boy. He was given due 
appreciation for his achievement and _ his 
shattered ego was rebuilt gradually. 


It may be mentioned that within a period 
of three years Mahesh turned out to be a 
completely different boy, passed the 
Matriculation examination and helped the 
father in his business. The writer feels that 
but for the extraordinary co-operation from 
parents the School Social Service treatment 
plan would not have shown a good result. 


Ashok aged 16 was referred to the School 
Social Service as the boy was found copying 
in the examination and frequently playing 
truant from the school. The boy had a high 
I. Q. of 120. Investigations into the home 
environment brought out that the family 
consisted of father, mother and Ashok. He 
had two uncles and three maternal aunts and 
no one had the male child till his birth. So 
Ashok was the oniv male child in the family 
and so was overprotected. Whenever he 
visited his uncle’s place or an aunt’s place 
he was well received and was given one or 
two rupees to buy some sweets as it was felt 
that he was a grown up boy and deserved 
recognition from his relatives in this form. 
The boy started visiting pictures to the 
extent that sometimes he visited three 
pictures in a day. 
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The Social Worker interviewed the parents 
and aunts and explained to them how they 
unknowingly played a part in spoiling the 
child. The Worker jointly planned with them 
that the boy should not be given any money 
by the maternal aunts and uncles and the 
parents should give him the money for 
visiting the picture once a fortnight. It was 
planned that gradually his visits to pictures 
should be brought to once a month. It was 
also planned to give him two annas as pocket 
money every day. The boy had regular 
interviews with the Social Worker. He 
showed tremendous improvement, did not 
copy in the three examinations held during 
the period of eight months, did not remain 
absent in the school for a single day and paid 
proper attention to the studies. 


But in between, it so happened that the 
boy one day after attending the physical 
training class washed his face and combed 
his hair in front of a mirror fixed on one of 
the walls of the school building. The teacher 
at the other end, who was conducting the 
class noticed this and felt that it was Ashok’s 
rudeness to comb the hair when the class at 
the other end was being conducted. He 
rushed to Ashok, snatched away his comb, 
broke it into two, threw the pieces away and 
asked him to go. Ashok was taken aback for 
amoment. But the next moment he pleaded 
that the teacher ought to have asked him to 
go away instead of breaking the comb. The 
teacher raised his voice in anger and asked 
him to leave the place immediately. This 
upset the boy and he narrated the whole 
incident to the Social Worker. The Social 
Worker did not think it wise to tell the 
teacher that he had taken a little hasty step. 
So during his periodical talk to the teachers, 
the Social Worker placed this incident before 
the teachers for their opinion without 
mentioning the names. The teachers felt that 
the boy should have been asked to leave the 


place after explaining to him that his 
presence disturbed the other class but none 
of them thought that his comb should have 
been broken. 


The above cases throw some light on the 
nature of problems of children which can be 
dealt with by the School Social Service and 
also the way the School Worker renders the 
much needed service. 


The School Social Worker should be a 
person having postgraduate training in Social 
Work with major emphasis on case work, 
child psychology and child psychiatry so that 
he can study scientifically the psychological 
implications of the problems presented by 
the child in the school. He should be fond 
of children and should have genuine interest 
in their welfare. His cheerfulness and 
pleasant personality are of great value in 
dealing with children. To establish rapport 
with children he should also have an ability 
of patient listening and readiness to accept 
the child as he is. 


During his contacts with the parents the 
School Social Worker should be able to 
explain the child’s difficulties to them with- 
out hurting their feelings regarding 
their faulty methods of upbringing the child. 
They should be taken into confidence and 
the treatment plan should be jointly chalked 
out. He should avoid as far as possible the - 
technical terms and give concrete suggestions 
which are easily understandable by the 
parents. During the course of treatment 
when the child shows some improvement due 
to the co-operation of parents in the treat- 
ment plan, the School Social Worker should 
not fail to give the recognition to their 
parents’ efforts. He should be able to 
understand and accept their feelings and 
difficulties. 


As regards the Social Worker’s relations 
with the School Staff, the teachers, and the 








Principal it may be said that he tries to help 
them in discharging their responsibilities to 
the individual child. This does not mean 
that the Social Worker tells them how to do 
their jobs but helps them to understand the 
child as a whole and thereby enabling them 
to help the child in turn. An attempt to 
modify the teacher’s policies of tackling the 
children, which are detrimental to the 
welfare of the school child may be made 
through proper channels. The writer feels 
that such modification can be best done if 
the Social Worker keeps good relations with 
the teachers, discusses the problems with 
them in a friendly manner, gives them the 
importance in the treatment plan for the 
child and avoids complaining to the higher 
authorities as far as possible regarding their 
defaults. 

The Social Worker should be able to pool 
all the resources in the community in the 
interest of the child. For example, physical 
handicaps like defective hearing, poor eye- 
sight, diseased tonsils, etc., generally hamper 
the normal progress of the child in the 
school. The School Social Worker should 
arrange for him a thorough medical check 
up and the necessary treatment. Again the 
School Social Worker should have contacts 
with certain agencies that organise free 
coaching classes or recreational activities so 
that the children in need of such help may 
be able to get it from them. / 


To develop the School Social Service in 
India, organisations like the Child Guidance 
Clinic having the services of trained Social 
Workers with the qualifications mentioned 
above may give voluntary services to a 
school for some time and the school receiving 
such a service may get one of its staff mem- 
bers trained in this line through a post- 
graduate school of social work like the Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences. Thus, before 
the organisation shifts its services to some 
other school, the person under training will 
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complete his training and take up the work 
of the School Social Service proves its use- 
fulness in a few schools, more and more 
schools will come forward for such a service. 
To make it economic, one trained School 
Social Worker’s services can be shared by 
two small schools in the community. The 
two schools can contribute towards the 
salary of the Social Worker and have him 
in their institution on alternate days. 


The Child Guidance Clinic of the Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay, has for 
the last few years taken the initiative to 
offer social service to schools and the two 
schools in Bombay have received its help by 
now. It is not possible for one Child 
Guidance Clinic to offer help to a large 
number of schools. However, it would be a 
great help to Bombay schools if all the Child 
Guidance Clinics of Bombay help the schools 
similarly. Trained persons of the clinics all 
over India can give such help to the local 
schools. 


The question may arise whether intro- 
ducing Social Service in schools is a 
costly affair. As the child is the wealth of 
the nation, no expenditure on “today’s 
children and tomorrow’s citizens” unjustified. 
While from the point of view of immediate 
needs in a school it may seem an unjustifi- 
able expenditure, in the long run it will be 
a paying proposition. It is short-sightedness 
on the part of civilized society to wait until 
our children become delinquent before giving 
the timely aid which so many of them need. 
It is sheer folly to allow a child to become 
totally maladjusted and then provide belated 
psychiatric treatment in the Child Guidance 
Clinic. It is hazardous to deny a child 
counselling that might prevent his mental 
breakdown in later years. A School Social 
Service thus in its preventive and curative 
aspects can serve an important cause of 
child welfare in the community. 
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INTEREST PATTERN OF PERSONS ENGAGED IN ENGINEERING AND 
MEDICAL PROFESSION 





R. G, CHATTERJEA AND JALADHAR MULLICK 





Dr. Chatterjea is attached to the Department of Psychology, University College of 


Science and Technology, Calcutta. 


Introduction.—The study reported here is 
a part of a project undertaken to assess the 
interest in five dimensions of the persons 
engaged in Engineering and Medical pro- 
fession. In an earlier paper (5) an assessment 
of interest of the P. G. students and U. G. 
students, was presented. There are pilot 
studies towards the planning of the final 
investigation. 


Interest is a tendency to make choices in 
a certain direction without external pressure 
and in the face of alternatives. That the 
relation between interest in one dimension 
and objective success is yet doubtful. The 
achievement of Strong and others in the 
matter of constructing reliable instruments in 


, interest assessment and to correlate interest 


with success is certain to bring definite 
answers. Needless to say that interest varies 
with age and differs amongst the persons 
themselves beyond doubt. The purpose of 
this study is to exhibit such a difference in 
interest pattern amongst the above persons. 


It is an attempt to construct an inventory 
in the line of Strong’s VIB. 


The present form of the questionnaire con- 
sists of 48 occupations, 41 amusements, 
41 curricular subjects, 19 activities and 
23 personality types arranged alphabetically. 
This is an investigation and not a test. 


Procedure and Results—The printed 
questionnaire was distributed to 80 persons 
engaged in the Engineering profession and 
110 in the Medical profession. The ages vary 
from 26 to 62 years having Economic status 
varying from Rs. 200/- to Rs. 2500/- a month. 
It is obvious to denote that the sample con- 
tained persons of Categories, married, un- 
married, Hindu and Muslim. 


The subjects were requested to denote 
their preferences by encircling the letter 
either L or I or D in case of likeness, or 
indifference or dislikeness. 


The preferences in terms of percentage 
along the five Categories of interest for the 
two groups are shown in Tables 1 to 5. The 
items, showing percentages below 30 per - 
cent have been omitted. 
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TABLE I 
PERCENTAGE OF JUDGEMENTS IN INTERESTS IN OCCUPATION 
Engineering “eae Medical — 
Item L I D L I D 
1. Mechanical Engineering 87.5 | 12.3 | 0.0 2.4 30.9 16.3 
2. Scientific Work 80.0 | 17.5 | 2.5 | 85.2 | 12.9 | 1.9 
3. Mechanics 70.0 | 17.5 | 7.5 | 47.2 | 43.6 | 9.1 
4, Musician 70.0 | 22.5 | 7.5 | 58.6 | 28.3 | 13.1 
5. Factory Manager 69.1 28.3 YA | 12:7 50.9 36.3 
6. Executive Service 65.0 25.0 10.0 60.0 25.4 14.5 
7. Photography 60.0 | 32.5 1.5 136) 7448.3 
8. Medical Profession 60.0 30.0 10.0 98.2 _ 1.8 
9. Business 55.0 25.0 20.0 | 43.6 36.3 20.0 
10. Motor driving 53.8 30.8 15.9 56.6 pe 20.9 
11. Electrical Engineering 32:5 21.3 20.0 45.4 40.0 14.5 
12. Agriculturing 50.0 ys Bie 27.0 43.6 45.4 10.9 
13. Civil Engineering 47.5 27.5 25.0 41.8 45.4 2:7 
14. Acting 45.0 32.5 22.5 21:3 36.3 36.3 
15. Aviation 42.5 32:5 25.0 36.3 40.0 23.6 
16. Journalism 42.5 a2.9 25.0 40.0 54.5 5.4 
17. Marine Engineering 41.0 35.9 23.1 40.0 43.6 16.3 
18. Forest service 40.0 30.0 30.0 27.3 45.4 27.3 
19. Mining Engineering 37.5 40.0 22.5 29.1 47.2 23.6 
20. Artistry 37.5 45.0 17:5 45.4 38.2 16.3 
21. Chemical Engineering 31.9 & | fe 23.5 42.8 44.4 2.7 
22. Nursing 36.9 36.9 26.2 57.4 345 a1:1 
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TABLE 2 
PERCENTAGE OF JUDGEMENTS IN INTERESTS IN AMUSEMENTS 
Engineering Profession Medical Profession 
N=80 N=110 
Item L I D L I D 
1, Travelling 92.5 2.4 5.0 78.2 18.2 3.6 
2. Instrumental music z 82.4 12:2 34 83.6 12.7 3.6 
3. Swimming 80.0 15.0 5.0 67.2 27.3 5.4 
4. Football play .. 80.0 17.6 ye 81.8 16.3 1.8 
5. Picnics Vlip 22.4 0.0 oo get 20.3 1.8 
6. Motor driving 75.0 20.0 5.0 76.3 21.8 1.8 
7. Badminton play 72.4 aa; ao 65.4 30.9 3.6 
8. Vocal music .. 70.0 y Veo 69.1 21:9 3.6 
9. Table tennis 70.0 25.0 5.0 50.9 40.0 9.1 
10. Historical movies 65.0 27.5 VS 58.1 27:3 14.5 
11. Cricket play .. 64.1 23.1 12.8 63.6 23.6 2.7 
12. Gardening 62.5 35.0 | 25 | 69.1 | 23.4 | 7.2 
13. Walking 60.0 22.9 | i a a 56.3 30.9 12.7 
14. Mechanical games : 59.0 39.9 * $1 14.1 54.2 16.6 
15. Comedy type movies 59.0 28.2 12.8 65.4 20.0 14.5 
“16. Adventurous movies .. 55,0 St.2 7.5 58.1 30.9 10.9 
17. Film music 55.0 iZ.2 32:5 32.7 43.6 23.6 
18. Lawn tennis play 55.0 | 40.0 | 50 | 563 | 36.3 | 7.2 
19. Rowing ap Oe | ee) SE me | RT 88 
20. Romantic movies $5.0 | 30.0 | 15.0 | 52.7 | 30.9 | 16.3 
21. Hockey play .. 55.6 | 40.0 5.0 | 43.6 | 47.2 9.1 
22. Ha-du-du play mI 27.5 20.0 40.0 38.2 21.8 
23. Stage acting 92.5 32.5 12.5 47.2 38.2 14.5 
"24. Gossiping 25.4 | 32.7 | 4.8 
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TABLE 3 
PERCENTAGE OF JUDGEMENTS IN INTERESTS IN CURRICULAR SUBJECTS 
Engineering Profession Medical Profession 
N=80 N=110 

Item L I D L I D 
1. Mechanical Engineering 85.0 | 10.0 | 5.0 | 52.7 | 38.2 | 9.1 
2. Mechanics 75.0 | 20.0 | 5.0 | 43.6 | a7 1 36 
3. Literature 70.0 | 12.5 | 17.0 | 72.7 | 21.8 | 5.4 
4. Applied Physics 26.5 | 22.5 | 15.0 | 54.5 | 38.2 | 7.2 
5. Geography 62.5 | 27.5 | 10.0 | 38.2 | 49.7 | 12.7 
6. Ancient History 55.0 30.0 | 15.0 | 36.3 | 40.0 | 23.6 
7. Psychology $5.0 | 22.5 | 22.5 | 60.8 | 32.7 | 5.4 
8. Medicine 52.5 | 35.0 | 10.0 | 98.2 | -_ | 1.8 
9. Civil Engineering 51.3 | 35.1 | 13.5 | 43.6 | 41.8 | 14.5 
10. Agricultural Engineering 50.0 | 25.0 | 25.0 | 23.6 | 45.4 | 32.7 
11. Chemistry 50.0 | 32.5 | 17.5 | 63.6 | 30.9 | 5.4 
12. Applied Chemistry $0.0 | 32.5 | 17.5 | 60.8 | 32.7 | 5.4 
13. Political Science 50.0 | 32.5 | 17.5 | 27.3 | 47.2 25.4 
14. Wireless 47.1 | 38.2 | 14.7 | 56.5 | 36.9 6.5 
15. Electrical Engineering 45.9 | 32.4 | 21.6 | 58.1 | 30.9 | 10.9 
16. Applied Mathematics 45.0 | 25.0 | 30.0 | 27.3 | 49.1 | 23.6 
17. Pure Physics 45.0 | 35.0 | 20.0 | 36.3 | 43.6 | 20.0 
18. Sociology 45.0 | 42.5 | 12.0 | 24.4 | 54.5 | 20.0 
19. Modern History 42.5 | 45.0 | 12.5 | 27.3 | 56.3 | 16.3 
20. Pure Mathematics 42.5 | 32.5 | 25.0 | 29.1 | 40.6 | 30.9 
21. Electronics 41.0 | 46.1 | 12.8 | 40.0 | 32.7 | 9.1 
22. Physiology 40.0 | 37.5 | 22.5 | 27.3 | 47.2 | 25.4 
23. Radio Physics 40.0 | 45.0 | 15.0 | 41.8 | 43.6 | 14.5 
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TABLE 4 


PERCENTAGE OF JUDGEMENTS IN INTERESTS IN ACTIVITIES 
















































































Engineering Profession Medical Profession 
N=80 N=110 
Item IE. L I D 

1. Visiting places i sé as Oe pS | 6 1 | 0.0 93.4 | 4 72 
2. Helping others eS ee | 5.0 | 87.2 | 10.9 | 1.8 
3. Social Welfare work 1 i eee | Se | Oe) ee | 27.3 | 9. 
4, Meeting newsituations .. .. ..) 70.0 | 25.0 | 5 54.5 | 34.5 | 10.9 
5. Organising Social activities.. .. ..] 70.0 | 25.0 | 5.0 | 50.9 | 38.2 | 10.9 
6. Repairingwork .. .. .. «| 70.0 | 10.0 | 20.0 | 45.4 | 40.0 | 14.5 
7, Attending Publiclectures .. .. ..| 60.0 | 27.5 | 2S | Md | 90.7 | 32.7 
8. Nursing i ea GPO ae amma s! | | 30.0 | 15.0 | 58.1 | 34.5 | 7.2 
9. Body building ae: Cae | 36.3 | 10.9 
10. Readingfiction .. .. .. «| 52.5 | 37.5 | 10.0 | 50.4 | 34.5 | 14.5 
ae .. eC eee Eee ree ee | 40.0 | 29.1 
ef ee a eae! BF | 30.0 | 22.5 | 38.2 | 41.8 | 20.0 
13 Stageacting .. .. .. .. «| 45.0 | 30.0 | 25.0 | 30.9 4 52.7 | 34.5 
14. Smithy Be oe ak Se, a | ee 1 | 60.6 | 30.9 
15. Story writing ae aes | 52.5 | 10.0 | 34.5 | 43.6 | 21.8 
wk ee oe ve Se | OO) eh | 50.9 | 14.5 

| 8 | 40.0 | 38.2 


17. Movie acting eS aaa -| 35.0 | 30.0 | 35.0 | 21. 
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TABLE 5 
PERCENTAGE OF JUDGEMENTS IN INTEREST IN PERSONALITY TYPES 
Engineering Profession Medical Profession 
N=80 N=110 
Item L I D L I D 
1. Sincere person 47.5 | 2.5 | 0 92.7 5.4 | 1.8 
2. Wise & witty 88.6 | 8.6 | 2.8 98.0 2.0 0.0 
3. Charming persons 87.5 | 10.0 2.5 | 74.7 | 18.2 7.3 
4. Amusing disposition 87.2 12.9 0 81.9 14.5 | a4 
5. Cooperative 87.2 10.3 2.8 72.9 25.4 1.8 
6. Mentally strong 84.4 13.1 2.8 81.8 16.3 1.8 
7. Sober type 82.5 15.0 2.9 90.9 to 1.8 
8. Intelligent persons S201 10.3 87.3 10.8 1.8 
9. Submissive type 61.6 23.1 15.4 41.8 25.4 o2.7 
10. Optimistic 60.0 | 30.0 | 10.0 56.4 29.0 14.5 
11. Cautious persons 55.0 | 17.5 21:3 38.3 41.8 19.0 
12. Religious type $2.35 | 40.0 13 58.2 25.4 16.3 
13. Carefree disposition 50.0 27.5 22.5 49.9 32.7 18.2 
14. Philanthropist e 40.5 48.6 10.8 46.3 42.6 aid 
15. Emotionally stable 30.7 41.0 28.2 61.8 27.3 10.8 
16. Reckless person 20.0 25.0 55.0 16.3 13:7 70.1 
17. Impulsive person 15.8 | 44.7 | 39.5 | 18.2 | 41.8 | 40.0 
18. Conservative type 15.0 | 27.5 | 57.5 | 25.4 | 40.0 | 34.4 
19. Opportunist . 10.0 | 10.0 | 80.0 | 5.4 | 12.7 | 81.8 
20. Pessimistic type 7.7 | 33.3 | 58.9 0 | 32.7 | 66.7 
21. Nervous persons 7.5 | 10.0 | 82.5 3.7 | 18.2 | 78.2 
22. Cunning persons 4.5 | 17.5 75.0 5.4 25.9 68.5 
23. Philanderer 2.8 | 37.1 60.0 Ef 67.3 25.0 




















Discussion.—Disparities in the preference 
amongst the engineers and Medical persons 
in their interest pattern are very marked in 
certain cases. 

Occupation.—In this field highest per- 
centage of judgment has been shown by both 


the Engineer group and Physician group, 
towards their respective profession. Their 
preference is however similiar for jobs like, 
‘scientific work’, executive service’, ‘Photo- 
graphy’ etc. This is what the persons engaged 
in either profession think of having an 
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opening in this realm. In a profession like 
‘Mechanics’, ‘factory manager’ etc., the 


Engineers have expressed higher percentage 
of likeness whereas Medical men have shown 
their likeness for occupation like ‘nursing’, 
‘chemist’, etc. These disparities are due to 
the fact that above mentioned items are part 
and parcel of their occupation. 


Amusements.—The interest pattern of the 
two groups in this field appears to be nearly 
the same. ‘Travelling’, ‘Instrumental music’, 
‘Swimming’ ‘Football play’ etc. (Table 2) 
are some of their most preferred choice. 
While in certain items like ‘games’, ‘gossip- 
ing’ and others, the engineer group shows 
liking though their percentage in medicine do 
not appear to have so much preference. 


Curricular Subjects—Table 3 shows that 
Engineers and Physicians prefer curricular 
subjects which are mostly allied with their 
profession. ‘Thus ‘Mechanical Engineers’, 
‘Mechanics’ and ‘applied Physics’ are the 
most preferred subjects of the Engineers while 
Medicine, Chemistry, applied Chemistry 
are the most liked subjects of the- Doctors. 
But it is difficult to find any explanation as 
to why subjects like ‘Radio Physics’, ‘Elec- 
tronics’, ‘Mathematics’, ‘Wireless’, etc. are less 
favoured by our Engineer sample though 
there appears to have some relation to these 
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subjects with their occupation. As a curricular 
subject ‘Literature’ is only one that has 
attracted both the groups. ° 


Activities—Of the activities, ‘Visiting 
places’, ‘Helping others’, ‘Social welfare 
work’ etc. are some of the items most liked 
by both engineers as well as Physicians, 
while ‘repairing work’ and ‘attending 
public lecture’ show a_ percentage of 
preference by the Engineers. 


Personality Types.—Likes and dislikes for 
any particular type of person appear to be 
the same in this case by both the professional 
groups. Most preferred personality types are 
those listed in the table 5 (items 1 to 5), 
while much higher percentage of Physicians 
have favoured persons who are emotionally 
stable. Another salient feature is strong dis- 
like for types like ‘opportunist’, ‘nervous’, and 
‘cunning’, by both the professional groups, 
Whereas Doctors have a strong dislike for 
reckless and pessimistic type of persons while 
Engineers show a much less percentage in 
this regard. 


Conclusion—So far as _ occupations, 
curricular subjects and amusements are con- 
cerned, both the groups show resemblance, 
while in activities and personality types they 
appear to differ in certain places. 
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FAMILY ADJUSTMENTS OF PSYCHOTIC PATIENTS 


Miss HarsHEELA M. Nars1 


Sir Dorabji Tata Research Scholar (1960-61) 


The treatment of mental illness today 
poses a great challenge to all those who are 
connected with it. Rehabilitation of the 
mentally ill plays a crucial role in the treat- 
ment of mental illness. In Indian hospitals 
at present, owing to the large number of 
patients, and lack of sufficient funds and 
personnel, treatment of the mental patient 
begins and ends with physical methods of 
treatment like E.C.T. and Insulin therapy. 
This should not happen. If a recurrence 
of the illness is to be prevented due emphasis 
should be placed upon the rehabilitation of 
the patient; measures for it should begin 
while the patient is still in the hospital, and 
continue long after he has left it. The 
_ patient must be helped to readjust to the 
environment from which he came ‘and to 
which he has to return. The family forms a 
very important part of this environment, and 
family adjustments play a pivotal role in 
the rehabilitation of the mental patient. A 
study of the patient’s adjustments both 
before and after the onset of illness is 
important in order to ascertain whether or 
not the patient had a capacity for good 
adjustment with his family before illness, and 
if he had the capacity, whether he had 
retained or lost it due to the illness. If this 
knowledge is available, it can facilitate the 
patient’s rehabilitation. 


period of one year. 


A study of the family adjustments of 
psychotic patients was, therefore, under- 
taken with a view to helping the 
rehabilitation of the Indian mental patient. 
This study was conducted by the writer 
under the Sir Dorabji Tata Research 
Scholarship scheme of the Tata Institute of 
Social Sciences, Bombay 71, and covered a 
This article is based 
upon a report of this research study. The 
data for the study was obtained from the 
families of 250 patients admitted to the 
N. M. Mental Hospital, Thana (Maha- 
rashtra) between August 1959 and May 
1961." Only psychotics who were above the 
age of 18 years, and whose families lived in 
Bombay District, were studied. The method 
used was random sampling. The writer had 
formulated a questionnaire which she used as 
an interview guide during the talk with the 
family. Most of the families responded well 
and answered questions freely. 

A few aspects of the socio-cultural back- 
ground of the patients studied, and their 
families, would be useful here. Of the 250 
patients studied, 72.8 per cent were males. 
In the hospital itself, there was a prepon- 
derance of male patients.? Again 40 per 
cent of the patients were between 18 to 27 
years of age, and another 50 per cent 
(approximately) were between 27 to 50 





1As the writer had started her research work in July 1960, she decided to take up cases from 
admissions made from May 1960 backwards. She was able to get 250 cases of the type 
needed by her by going as far back as cases of admissions in August 1959, 


°This may be explained as follows: Men lead a more active life, are more exposed to stress 
and strain, are more demanding by nature and, therefore, more open to frustration resulting 
in mental illness.) When they become ill, a crisis is created and quick steps for their treat- 
ment are taken, since ‘the economic support of the family rests with them. Hence they tend 


to fill up a mental hospital. 
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years of age. Thus, a majority of the patients 
were below 50 years.t These patients 
belonged to various religious communities. 
About 40 per cent of them were single, 
another 50 per cent (approximately) were 
married, and the rest were widowed, 
divorced or deserted. Of the 250 patients, 
65 were illiterate; 164 had had an education 
ranging between kindergarten and Matric; 
21 had studied beyond Matric and only 3 
of these were graduates. The patients and 
the members of their families belonged to 
various occupational categories ranging from 
housewives and students to _ labourers, 
farmers, teachers, policemen, etc. But a 
majority of them were from poor and lower 
middle class families, some of them living 


The main focus of the research study was 
the family adjustments of the patients. The 
important points studied were: (a) what 
types of adjustment did the patient have 
with his family before the onset of illness? 


Did he initially have the capacity for good 
adjustment which he lost due to the illness 
and now must be helped to regain, or was 
he always a maladjusted individual who was 
unable to get along with anybody at home? 
Also, were the family adjustments really as 
important in the causation of mental illness 
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as they are made out to be? (b) How was 
this adjustment with the family affected by 
the patient’s illness? What were the diffi- 
culties the patient and his family had to face 
due to the illness? These would affect their 
mental adjustment, and the resultant adjust- 
ment or maladjustment would determine the 
subsequent attitude of the family towards the 
patient, which, in its turn, would affect the 
patient’s readjustment. The study resulted in 
the findings is given below. 


As the temperament, intelligence and 
overt behaviour of the patient (both towards 
family members and outsiders) interact to 
produce the resultant adjustment with the 
family, these were also studied. Tempera- 
ment: Various facts of the patient’s tempera- 
ment were considered, e.g., whether the 
patient was quick-tempered, moderate or 
quiet tempered, whether he was hardworking 
or lazy.2 A majority of the patients were 
found to be good tempered, hardworking, 
unselfish, quiet, and moderately sociable 
individuals. 


Intelligence——An assessment of _ the 
intelligence of the patients given by the 
families (after taking into consideration such 
factors as the patient’s ability to study and 
work, his understanding capacity, his judge- 





1Older patients are not so common in a mental hospital since they are not very dangerous 

to others, nor are they necessary to the family from the economic point of view. Besides, 
some eccentricity in their behaviour is expected by family members. Because of this and 
because of the respect that is traditionally accorded to them, they are allowed to remain 
at home and are not sent away to a hospital. 


If the patients could afford to do so, they would have resorted to private psychiatric 
treatment rather than come to an overcrowded state hospital where treatment and other 
facilities may not be upto the required standard, due to lack of finance and staff. Hence 
predominance of poor patients in state hospitals. 

%An interesting point that can be mentioned in this connection is that the terms used to 
indicate the temperament of the patient seemed to have a special connotation for the family. 
Take for instance the term ‘hot tempered’. In an average Indian family, the connotation 
of this term usually differs for men and women. For a woman, even occasional back-chatting 
may be considered an indication of a hot-tempered personality. On the other hand, a man 
is expected to be short-tempered, and if he gets upset or angry easily, it is supposed to be 
normal for him, and he would merely be considered to have a ‘moderate temperament’. The 
same is true of the term ‘domineering’. Again the term ‘hardworking’ is understood to mean, 
for a male, that he is regular at his job or studies. As long as he does that, he is 
considered hardworking, even if he does not lift even a finger at home to get himself a glass 


of water! 
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ment and his ability to make decisions for 
himself) revealed that 77.6 per cent of the 
patients were of average intelligence, 
15.2 per cent were of above average 
intelligence, and the remaining were either 
slightly backward or even retarded. 

Overt Behaviour.—The overt behaviour of 
approximately 20 per cent of the patients 
towards the family members was found to be 
very good, and the behaviour of approximately 
60 per cent was fairly good. The overt 
behaviour of approximately 15 per cent of the 
patients was very good towards outsiders, and 
fairly good of approximately 60 per cent of 
them. The points considered for judging the 
behaviour of the patients were whether the 
patient was able to mix well with others or 
whether he was reserved or aloof; whether he 
was polite, considerate, helpful, well-liked, 
etc. Thus, from the above factors we can see 
that a majority of the mental patients were 
average, normal human beings before the 
onset of illness. 

After having taken into account the factors 

‘which would affect the adjustment, of the 
patient with his family, let us now consider 
the actual adjustment. Over 80 per cent of 
the patients studied had good adjustment? 
with their families before the onset of illness. 
Thus a majority of the patients were capable 
of normal adjustment with the family before 
the illness set in and deprived them 
(temporarily or permanently) of this capacity. 
From this we can also conclude that faulty 
family adjustment did not seem to be one of 
the important causes of mental illness among 
the 250 patients studied. May be one of the 
reasons for this good adjustment was that, on 
the whole, we have strong family ties in our 
society, and the chances of a broken home 
are not as great as in western society. Even 
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if the parents die, or one of them deserts the 
family, there are almost always other mem- 
bers of the family like grand-parents to step 
into the breach, and the children do not 
suffer from as many effects of a broken home 
as they otherwise would. Another reason 
would be that the families did not seem to 
expect much from the individual members by 
way of adjustment. For most families, the 
term ‘good adjustment’? meant that the 
patient did not quarrel at home, came home 
in time, gave money at home, was quiet, 
regular and well-behaved. Actually, if con- 
sidered closely, what the families meant was 
that the patient did not behave badly. They 
felt that this constituted ‘good adjustment’. 
Agreed that what the family considered as 
good adjustment, may not have been that in 
reality, but the fact remains that the family 
did not realize, or feel the lack of it. The 
patient and the family were able to co-exist 
fairly harmoniously, and that is what we are 
concerned with. Our aim is to rehabilitate 
the patient in such a way that he and his 
family are able to live peacefully together. 
Probably in a western family, the individual 
members would be expected to have a more 
positive relationship with the others, i.e. take 
an active interest in the other members of 
the family, mix well with them, before 
they would be considered ‘good adjusters’ by 
the family. In India this does not seem to 
be so, at least according to what the writer 
has come across during this research study. 
This Indian attitude is somewhat like the 
English law which presumes a man innocent 
until he is proved guilty (of bad behaviour 
in this case) rather than considering him 
guilty until he is proved innocent. 

After the onset of illness the adjustment of 
at least 58 per cent of the patients was more 





1Some of the items considered for assessing the adjustment of the patients were (1) the family’s 

assessment of the patient’s adjustment, (2) patient’s ability to look after himself, (3) his 
appearance, (4) his speech, judgment and mood, (5) his behaviour towards the family 
members and ‘his sense of responsibility towards, and interest in family life. In other words, 
all the factors considered before, i.e. temperament, etc. 
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difficult than what it was before the onset. 
The temperament, behaviour, and at times 
the intelligence of the patient suffered due 
to the illness, and often after-effects like 
irritability, moodiness, etc., remained even 
after the patient was considered fit to be 
discharged from -the hospital. Only 21.2 
per cent had recovered with no visible 
changes in their temperament; the behaviour 
of 50 per cent of the patients was worse than 
before the onset of illness; and the intelli- 
gence of at least 3 per cent (may be more) 
had suffered due to the illness. 


One very good example of the change 
wrought by mental illness on the tempera- 
ment of the patient was exhibited by 
patient J. He was about 20 years old at the 
time of his illness. At that time he had a 
bright sunny nature, was a good mixer, very 
helpful in the home, and good at his studies. 
Then he developed schizophrenia. He was 
an inmate of the Thana Mental Hospital for 
one year. Fortunately he had been taken 
there comparatively soon after the onset of 
illness. After a year at the hispital he was 
sent home on parcle. Here, although he was 
no longer violent or abusive, he started 
behaving in a most peculiar manner. He 
had moments when he was almost like the 
likeable person he had been before. But at 
other times he would sit in one corner for 
hours and brood; he would refuse to allow 
light to penetrate into the house; ‘insist on 
having his dinner before sundown; refuse to 
let the lights be switched on after dark; 
resent any sort of noise; mutter to himself 
occasionally, etc. 


After the onset of illness, the patient’s 
family had to face a great deal of difficulties 
and problems. Worry, financial strain and fear 
that the patient might harm himself or others, 
seemed to be constant companions of the 
patient’s family, and the social life of most 
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of the families was considerably upset. The 
patient too had many hurdles to overcome. 
As Saul Fisher says, “....The discharged 
patient, then, is confronted with a family, 
accepting or rejecting or no family at all. 
But the family is not the only obstacle he 
must hurdle. He is discharged also to a 
neighbourhood, a community, and perhaps 
to a work situation with employers and 
fellow workers....negative attitudes and 
hostility on the part of the community pose 
very difficult obstacles to recovery. A history 
of mental illness is seen as a stigma, a 
reason to be shunned. Normal friendships 
are difficult to establish, and jobs are very 
difficult to obtain... .”? 

Thus we can see how mental illness is a 
very upsetting factor in the life of the patient 
and his family, not only for the length of 
its duration, but often, long after the seve- 
rity of the attack has abated. Since the 
patient has to live his life within the family 
and the community once he is out of the 
hospital, he must be helped to regain his 
normal adjustment with them again without 
this, any rehabilitation of the patient would 
be impossible. 

Besides the nature of the adjustment of 
the patient to his family, the research study 
brought to light a few other significant 
factors in the environment of the patient. 
The first of these factors was the family’s 
knowledge about mental illness, both at the 
onset of illness, and at the time of the inter- 
views. The knowledge of 94.4 per cent of 
the families at the time of the onset of illness 
was nil. The remaining 5.6 per cent only 
knew that mental illness could be treated 
by psychiatric methods. However on further 
questioning it was revealed that most of 
those families (who denied having any 
knowledge of mental illness at the onset of 
illness) did have some idea about the causa- 
tion of mental illness. Although many 





1Saul H. Fisher, “The Recovered Patient Returns to the Community”. Mental Hygiene, 42, 


4, 1958, pp. 468-69. 
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believed that spiritual and human agencies 
could cause mental illness, most of these also 
believed that worry, shock, financial diffi- 
culties and other such factors could cause 
mental illness. So, the common man is not 
as ignorant about the cause of mental illness 
as is popularly believed. At the time of 
interview, the knowledge of 57.6 per cent of 
the families had improved regarding the types 
of psychiatric treatment available, eg. 
E.C.T., insulin therapy, etc. This was mainly 
from observation of treatment given at the 
hospital. But as regards duration of illness 
and treatment, prognosis, etc., most of them 
were still as ignorant as before. Again, most 
of the families only realized that the patient 
was mentally ill when he exhibited aggressive 
symptoms, i.e., usually when the disease was 
more advanced. Over 60 per cent of the 
patients’ families tried various other types of 
treatment (ayurvedic, allopathic, ‘dharmik’ 
or religious, etc.) before resorting to 
psychiatric treatment. In general, this was 
due to sheer ignorance about the availability 
of psychiatric treatment. At times there was 
a time gap of even several years between the 
recognition of the illness and the securing of 
psychiatric treatment for the patient. This 
ignorance of the family was responsible to a 
great extent for the lack of continued 
understanding and proper behaviour towards 
the patient, and also for the delay in securing 
proper treatment for the patient, resulting in 
advancement of the illness, in worsening 
of the prognosis, and lengthening of the 
patient’s stay at the hospital, which in turn 
affected the patient’s subsequent readjust- 
ment to the family and community. 


However, there was one very important 
factor in the environment of the patient 
which proved to be of immense benefit to 
him, and this was the widespread attitude of 
acceptance of the patient and his illness by 
the family and the community. This attitude 
of acceptance was the result of a factor 


which is peculiar to our culture, the factor 
being the inherent fatalistic belief that 
everything is in the hands of God, and that 
therefore the illness was inevitable, that it 
was ‘written in the fate’ of the patient. The 
patient was not considered responsible for his 
behaviour during the illness. This repudiates 
the general belief that the poor and the 
uneducated hold the patient responsible for 
his illness. Even when there was a delay of 
several years in securing proper treatment for 
the patient, this was not due to a callous 
attitude towards the patient. Rather, as has 
been mentioned earlier, it was the result of 
ignorance. As the illness progressed, the 
attitude of only 24 per cent of the patients’ 
families changed from acceptance to 
indifference or rejection. These families had 
learnt to live their lives without the patients, 
and on the patients’ return from the hospital, 
the families at times showed resentment 
towards the patients, especially if complete 
recovery had not as yet been achieved. 


To sum up briefly, this study resulted in 
the following conclusions: Most of the 
mental patients before the onset of illness had 
a capacity for good adjustment with their 
families. However, at least in 58 per cent of 
the patients, this capacity for adjustment was 
impaired after the illness. At the same time, 
their temperament, intelligence and_be- 
haviour also deteriorated. Factors like the, 
ignorance of the patient’s family regarding 
mental illness, and the lack of continued 
understanding and proper behaviour towards 
the patient in some cases contributed towards 
this impairment of adjustment. For a few 
families, the subsequent change in their 
attitude to indifference or rejection towards 
the patient nullified whatever gain had been 
made by their initial attitude of acceptance. 
The above facts reveal that both the patient 
and the family require a great deal of help 
if proper mutual adjustment, and the 
rehabilitation of the patient to his environ- 
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ment on his return from the hospital is to be 
achieved. 

Various suggestions for the adoption of 
measures which will help the mental patient 
have been put forward in the detailed report 
of this study, and can be briefly mentioned 
here. 

(1) There is an urgent necessity for the 
education of the general public regarding 
mental illness) The common man must be 
taught to recognize the disease at its onset, 
to realize that psychiatric treatment is 
available and is the proper treatment for 
mental illness, and to realize the value of 
early treatment for the better prognosis of the 
illness. Otherwise it is the patient who 
eventually suffers. 

(2) More psychiatric social workers are 
needed in mental hospitals because the social 
worker can make a very useful contribution 
to the field of mental illness. The psychiatrist 
in India has far too many claims upon his time 
and the most he can do is deal with the 
patient. The social very 
necessary if the family and environment are 
also to be dealt with. The presence of one 
or two social workers in a mental hospital 
having hundreds of inmates is ridiculous. The 
social worker is expected to do far too much 
and cannot cope with all the tasks assigned 
to her, and usually it is the rehabilitation 
work, which is not done in the hospital itself 
and entails a great deal of time spent on 
home-visits, etc., which suffers. So, whatever 
gain the patient makes in the hospital is 
lost on his return home. Even from the 
economic viewpoint, if more social workers 
mean less/readmissions to the hospital, an 
increase if the number of social workers 
would be \ustified. 

(3) Mentat-Health Clinics, either operat- 
ing independently or attached to general 
hospitals, are urgently needed all over the 
country. They do not have the stigma that 
is attached to mental hospitals, and for the 


worker is 
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patients who require treatment but not 
hospitalization, they are an invaluable aid. 

Besides these, specific measures for the 
rehabilitation of the mental patient are also 
essential. The measures are: (a) Therapeutic 
community, which is an attempt at providing 
an environment in the mental hospital which 
is similar enough to the ‘outside world’ to 
enable the patient to have the experience of 
living in a community where adjustments, 
etc., have to be made, even in the hospital 
itself. This will facilitate the patient’s 
readjustment to his family and others on his 
return from the hospital. (b) Therapeutic 
social club; which includes improved 
mental patients, and the aim of which is to 
provide them with a chance to develop social 
confidence in the company of others who have 
similar problems, and thus prepare its 
members to adapt to every day social life. 
(c) The Day Hospital; which is an effort at 
providing the mental patients for whom 
hospitalization is not necessary or advisable, 
with alternative treatment facilities on a 
better scale than those provided at a 
psychiatric Out Patient Department. (d) 
The Night Sanatorium; which is for patients 
who no longer need to be kept at a mental 
hospital, but who have no family to return 
to, or whose families are not yet prepared to 
receive them. It provides a_hostel-like 
accommodation with special facilities like the 
services of a social worker, etc. 

All the above measures are vitally 
important for helping the mental patient to 
gradually increase his capacity to adjust with 
his family and community. They may seem 
rather Utopian in concept at present, but 
given enough time, opportunity and effort, 
they can be achieved and can help to convert 
rehabilitation from a mere academic exercise 
into a dynamic process whose aim is “to 
restore the individual to the fullest physical, 
mental, social, vocational and economic 
usefulness of which he is capable.” 
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SOCIAL WELFARE IN THIKD FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


“ E Geon 


Mr. Singh discusses the various concepts of Social Welfare and says that India’s goal 


should be the Gandhian goal. 


Mr. Singh, an alumnus of the Tata Institute, won the first prize for this essay in 1960-61. 


Social Welfare—“An Integral Part of Our 
Development”.—In the history of human 
civilization the concept of Social Welfare is 
a very old one. It was Plato who first 
conceived of a Welfare State. Religion in 
India has persistently stressed on the duties 
of Mankind towards each other. From the 
very ancient time Social Welfare has been 
practised by the Indians as a part of their 
religious duty. The care of the needy was 
built into the structure of social institutions. 
Religion emphasised the values of charity, 
philanthropy and mutual help and religious 
institutions became the centres of social 
service on an extensive scale. Gandhiji 
simply crystallised the age-old Indian concept 
when he said: “My creed is service of God 
therefore humanity.” Social institutions also 
provided mechanism to meet the needs of the 
old, the sick and other helpless sections of 
the community. Indeed, ‘the concept of 
service has been an integral part of the Indian 
tradition’.* 

But with the march of time the attitude 
to Social Welfare all over the world has 
undergone a radical change. Social Welfare 
is now considered as a social and state 
obligation. Never in the history of the world 
has the concept of welfare such a great 
practical significance as it has today. The 
reason is quite obvious. Never was the world 
in a grimmer danger of being completely 
annihilated, never was it so terror-stricken 
and horror-bound, never was such a bold 
challenge heralded to mankind to stand 
erect and Save itself from utter ruin and total 
destruction. If this challenge is to be braved, 


Social Welfare is, perhaps, the most potent 
weapon, 


As a result of increasing industrialisation 
and rapid urbanisation all over the globe, 
want, disease, squalor and unemployment 
threaten to shake the very foundations of 
human society. The hustle and bustle of 
over-crowded cities, the din and smoke of 
factory towns, the grogshop and the red light 
districts of industrial villages thrive virtual 
nurseries for crime and vice. The gulf 
between the few Haves and the many Have- 
Nots is ever widening. The whole situation 
creates such a tension that threatens to 
extinguish the flame of life or to throw it 
out of gear. The result is that men develop 
complexes which manifest themselves in 
frustration, jcalousy, avarice and _ social 
discord. In brief, it is a challenge to the 
human personality itself. 


To make revolutionary changes or to 
present an alternative system is beyond the 
scope of Social Welfare. “It only proposes,” 
in the words of Dr. Krishna Sahai Chaudhari, 
“to act as a shock-absorber, or a neutraliser 
of disharmony in socio-economic factors in a° 
considerable extent.... It evokes nobler 
instinct in men by appealing to their good- 
will, understanding, sympathy, sense of 
justice and other finer values of life. It can, 
therefore, soothe the heated and agitated 
minds of men with its cool and balmy 
touch.”* So in this modern world of tension 
the need of Social Welfare is increasing day 
by day. As soon as mother India is released 
from the foreign yoke the architects of her 





“Report of the Study Team on Social Welfare and Welfare of Backward Classes, Vol. I. 
2“The Vertices of Social Welfare’—Indian Journal of Social Work, Volume XIX, p. 127. 
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Welfare in India”, says Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, 
“has now become an integral part of our 
development. It is integral even to our Plans 
themselves.”* 


The teeming masses of this vast sub- 
continent are still economically, socially and 
educationally backward and lagging behind 
the time. They are the bulk of the popula- 
tion; nay, they really constitute the Nation. 
The problem of India’s development is the 
problem of their development. There is no 
question of progress in India unless they are 
progressive. There can be no happiness in 
India unless they are happy. India’s goal 
should be the Gandhian goal: “I shall wipe 
every tear in every eye.” The purely 


voluntary and independent Social Welfare 
workers alone cannot achieve this cherished 
goal. The Government has to play its part 
in this great national endeavour. The setting 
up of the Central Social Welfare Board, on 
August 12, 1953, is a healthy sign of recognis- 


ing the truth by the Indian Government. 
Social Welfare work has been very rightly 
included in the planning of the total 
development of our country. Indeed, it 
occupies a respectable chapter in each of the 
three Plans of India. 


Some laymen with some reasons, at least 
on the surface, may argue that it is not proper 
to spend money in organising services like 
holiday homes, recreational centres for 
children and craft classes for women when 
millions of people do not have adequate food 
and clothing. They may feel that the 
Planning Commission is penny wise and 
pound foolish. But with little effort of their 
brains they will be able to understand their 
real values. “Social Welfare can _ be 


compared”, in the words of D. Paul 
Chowdhary, “to automobile engineering 
which restores defective individuals and 
brings them back on the road.”* It also aims 
at preventing certain social problems in a 
society. While, it may be necessary to provide 
aid to a family after it has become destitute 
and disrupted, it is more important and 
economical to prevent disruption by provid- 
ing assistance at the point of illness or un- 
employment. No doubt prevention is better 
than cure. And if we like to prevent the 
current let us go to the source of the spring. 


Concepts of Social Welfare-—Gretrude 
Wilson characterizes social welfare as an 
organised concern of all people for all people.° 
In a democratic state where improvement of 
individual and group life is the objective, 
any aspect of civic life could be formed as a 
welfare activity. The entire Plan of India is 
geared to improve the lot of the common 
man and to that extent it is a welfare pro- 
ject. However in the Plan there is a separate 
section of Social Welfare. It is necessary to 
state its concept clearly and to distinguish it 
from ‘Social Services’. 


Social Welfare is a dynamic concept which 
evolves itself gradually, unbounded by 
theoritical rigidities. The term is constantly 
changing in its scope and meaning. It varies 
from country to country as also within the 
same country, depending upon the level of 
economic development, resources, etc. In 
India, however, the study team on Social 
Welfare and Welfare of Backward Classes 
has accepted welfare work as covering only 
the handicapped and maladjusted individuals 
and the traditionally underprivileged or 
backward sections of the community.®. They 





8Address to the 7th Annual Conference of Central Social Welfare Board—Social Welfare— 


April 1961. 


4“Some Random Thoughts on the Future of Social Welfare”—Social Welfare, Sept. 1959, p. 17. 
5Gretrude Wilson and Gladys Ryland. Social Group Work Practice, Boston: Houghton, 1949, 


page 16. 


6Report on the Study Team on Social Welfare and Welfare of Backward Classes, Volume I, 


(Committee on Plan, New Delhi, 1959). 
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also distinguish the term from ‘Social 
Services. Social Services, however, are 
services that are meant for special groups 
which are incapable of making use of or deriv- 
ing advantage from the normal services 
offered to a community. Services in the area 
of health and education exemplify social 
services. The problems which the Govern- 
ment puts under the category of Social 
Welfare and for which, under the three Plans, 
it has allotted specific funds include: the 
advancement of children, women and -youth; 
rehabilitation of the handicapped; juvenile 
delinquency; beggary and social vice; family 
and social legislation. 


Third Plan and Social Welfare—As 
against the provision of Rs. 4 crores in the 
First Plan, and the anticipated outlay of 
Rs. 19 crores in the Second Plan, the provi- 
sion made in the Third Plan for Social 
Welfare is Rs. 28 crores—Rs. 16 crores at the 
Centre and Rs. 12 crores in the States. Above 
and over this, the Plan adds, schemes for 


_Child Welfare and pre-primary education, 


with a provision of Rs. 3 crores have been 
included, under “Education”. 


“The First Plan merely touched the fringe 
of Social Welfare and the Second Plan did 
the post-mortem palliation of social ills.”’ 
We have a brighter hope and a better inspira- 
tion in the Third Plan. In a nutshell the Plan 
has a two-fold objective: In the first place, 
consolidation and improvement of all that 
has been done, without an attempt at mere 
quantitative development or expansion. To 
this extent development of new services is to 
be curtailed. In the Second place, to make 
a real success of the socio-economic pro- 
gramme, so as to achieve the permanent 
rehabilitation of the largest number of those 


in need. The key-note of the theme is to rest 
on the symphony of rehabilitation. 


The following programmes have been 
chalked out in the Third Plan;* 


“(1) grants to about 6000 voluntary 
organisations ; 

(2) assistance to Mahila Mandals to pro- 
vide services at about 1700 centres in 
the welfare extension projects entrus- 
ted to them; 


continuance of welfare extension 
projects coordinated with the com- 
munity development programmes for 
a full period of 5 years; 
socio-economic programme for wo- 
men; 
condensed course of training for 
adult women to enable them to 
take up vocational training and 
employment ; 
6 
7 


urban welfare projects; 


night shelters; 


(6) 
(7) 
(8) holiday-homes for children; and 
(9) 


social welfare administration and 
technical guidance to aided institu- 
tions.” 


Child Welfare-—The Third Plan is not 
only a plan which includes child welfare 
as a subject, but it has also accorded the - 
highest priority to it. But planning of Child 
Welfare services for India with a child 
population (under 15 years of age) estimated 
at 178,000,000 is a Herculean task. A 
National Child Care Committee has been 
appointed to throw light on all the existing 
drawbacks in child care and education and 
to suggest practical ways and means for its 
improvement. Proposal has been made to 





1960, page 22. 


7Kersy H. Antia—“Social Welfare Services in Third Five-Year Plan”. Social Welfare, March 


8Third Five-Year Plan, Planning Commission, Government of India, 
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carry out one pilot project in child welfare 
in each State and Union Territory. This 
project will suggest ways and means of 
securing the integrated functioning of 
different services, many of which already 
exist. It is also proposed to take up pre- 
school education schemes and a training 
programme for child welfare workers. Side 
by side with all these, the initiated during 
the Second Plan is also to be continued. 


Social Defence.—‘Social defence is the 
defence of society against aggression by the 
anti-social behaviour of the individuals 
composing it and against anti-social elements 
disturbing the well-being of Society.”® It 
means protection of society as a whole and 
not protection of one section against another. 
It also implies the maintenance of certain 
preventive, curative and reformative services 
for the benefit of the anti-social groups. In 
this programme, the Third Plan gives 
priority to the Juvenile delinquents, the 
fallen women and the beggars. The provi- 
sion of adequate services for such problems 
is prescribed by Acts—the Children Acts, 
the Suppression of Immoral Traffic Acts, the 
Beggary Acts, Probation Acts, etc. But in 
these laws there are variations between 
State and State. In the Third Plan, it is 
suggested that on essential matters, there 
should be uniformity throughout the country. 
In course of the Second Plan, 10 protective 
homes, 16 rescue homes, 70 reception 
centres, 40 remand homes, 17 certified 
schools and 5 borstal schools have been 
established. The Third Plan promises to set 
up more centres. There are already 304 
probation officers, in course of the Third 
Plan 112 more will be appointed. 


Rehabilitation of the Handicapped.—tn 
this category, priority is recommended for 
the blind, the deaf, the mute, the orthopae- 


dically handicapped and mentally deficient. 
There has been progress already in these 
services. Their primary object is to enable 
them to rehabilitate themselves through 
work. As the bulk of the physically and 
mentally handicapped population is coming 
from the rural areas, the Third Plan very 
aptly suggests to give a rural setting to the 
training and rehabilitation programmes for 
these. groups. An appropriate programme 
has been chalked out to educate them, to 
provide them with work and to give them 
supportive services of a special type which 
will enable them to meet the demands of 
life adequately and to have their own share 
of the bliss of life. 


Urban Community Development and 
Urban Welfare Project-—Irwin Sanders has 
described community development as a 
process, a method, a programme and a 
movement.’® Despite the heterogeneous 
character of the urban communities it has 
the immense potentialities to bring about 
social and environmental change in them. 
A few pioneering experiments have been 
already taken up. It is hoped that it will 
provide useful experience which may be 
applied in other cities. The Urban Welfare 
Projects are for the communities living in 
slum areas. Pre-primary education is pro- 
vided for the young children and a whole 
time attendant looks after the children 
of working mothers. Women come and 
attend social education and craft classes. 
Their leisure hours, recreational and cultural 
programmes are organised by a whole time 
Welfare Officer. 


Social Legislation—It is a _ legislation 
effected and enforced for the purpose of 
attaining certain relief based on the prin- 
ciples of humanistic considerations. It 
strikes at the root of ‘exploitation’ of an 








*V. V. Sastri—‘‘Some Reflections on Social Defence”, Social Welfare, March 1960, page 15. 
10Irwin T. Sanders—‘Theories of Community Development”, Rural Sociology, March 1958, 
page 5. 
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individual by an individual or by society. 
Under the term is now included not only 
legislation relating to family law, but also 
legislation dealing with better labour condi- 
tions, prevention of cruelty to animals, 
establishment of Borstal Schools, Children’s 
Homes under the Children Act. Removal 
of Untouchability Act, the Prohibition Act, 
Prevention of Beggary Act, the Lunacy Act, 
Dowry Prohibition Act, 1961, etc. It is true 
that legislation cannot root out social evils. 
But it is also equally correct to say that mere 
preachings of social workers and _ social 
reformers cannot stop those practices. Saints 
are few but sinners are many. So the force 
of law helps to understand the importance 
of the advice. They are complementary, so 
social legislation should form an essential 
part of the Social Welfare movement. 
Co-operation and Co-ordination—The 
Plan lays much emphasis on the need of 
public co-operation and public participation. 
The field of Social Welfare is probably one 
in which the scope of public co-operation 


, is the greatest and where it is most evident. 


The essential item to ensure public co- 
operation is to make the people understand 
the details and full implication of every 
scheme, the significance and importance of 
it. It should, therefore, be the duty of the 
social workers to stimulate these creative 
urges and healthy impulses among the 
people so that they understand the signifi- 
cance of a better, richer, healthier and more 
co-operative life. 


Social welfare also implies co-ordination 
—a co-ordination of governmental and 
voluntary efforts at all levels, a co-ordination 
among voluntary agencies and last but not the 
least, a co-ordination between the Central 
and State Welfare Boards. It will not only 
avoid duplication and overlapping but also 
save time, money and energy. 


Conclusion—In December 1954, Parlia- 
ment had accepted the Socialistic Pattern of 
Society as India’s natural object. To build 
a Social Welfare State is her promise. Such 
a State must guarantee the basic needs of 
life to every citizen. It must also help every 
individual to realise his potentiality of develop- 
ment. So the State is taking greater and greater 
responsibility for the welfare of its people. 
There is an ever-increasing realisation that 
the Social Welfare should be 
strengthened and intensified. But we should 
not be hasty in our conclusion of its benefits. 
Social Welfare aims at producing better 
men in future so that they make society 
better. It ensures long-range benefits. Some- 
one has said very aptly: “If you want to 
plant for hundred years, plant men.” Today 
the State is shouldering greater care and 
responsibility for the welfare of its people, 
in the various fields about which it did not 
imagine in the past, and let us hope, as our 
plans progress, the State will still widen the 
field, and touch all those aspects of life, 
which, in the days gone by, were left to the 
individuals’s own effort. 
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VAGRANCY IN WEST BENGAL 


ALok MAJUMDAR 


The author deals with the problem of vagrants and analyses the causes of vagrancy. 
It is revealed that most of the vagrants are of low economic status and had very poor 


educational standard. 


Mr. Majumdar is attached to the Department of Psychology, University College of 


Social Science, Calcutta. 


Introduction—In the year 1939, the 
Calcutta Rotary Club prepared a draft bill 
in consultation with the Calcutta Corpora- 
tion which considered that segregation of 
diseased and leprous beggars was vitally 
connected with sanitation and public health. 
It was in 1942 that the Bengal Vagrancy 
Ordinance was promulgated. Under Bengal 
Vagrancy Act, 1943, a vagrant is defined 
as a “person found begging in any public 
place, or wandering about, or remaining in 
any public place, in such condition as make 
it likely that such person exists by asking 
for alms but does not include a person 
collecting money or asking for food or gifts 
for a prescribed purpose”. (1) So as the defi- 
nition signifies this act provides for the 
detention of true vagrants as well as beggars. 
- This population consists of male and female, 
adult and children among whom there are 
lepers, insanes, the mentally deficients, and 
persons suffering from contagious diseases. 
Of course a significant proportion of this 
population does not suffer from any physical 
and mental disorders. From the foreign 
researches on this type of problem some 
information about the pathological types of 
vagrants can be collected. There are consti- 
tutional inferiors, epileptics, the high grade 
feeble minded, and cases of dementia in the 
vagrants. From the works of Bonhoeffer it 
was revealed that majority of vagrants in 
the experimental group was declared unfit 
for the military service. Marie and Mennier 
gave an instructive classification of the 
vagrants and included (a) Legitimate 
wanderers; (b) Delinquent wanderers; (c) 
Physically troubled wanderers and (d) 


and Vagrants suffering from mental troubles. 
Josiah Flynth had written very nicely on the 
tramp life perversions from the social stand- 
point. (2) During the course of investigation 
the author observed two distinct types of 
vagrants in respect to their homes. (A) Some 
of them have got a centralised home, and 
through varied social interactions they have 
been forced to earn their livelihood as 
vagrants. (B) The second type of vagrants 
have got no home at all; and even they 
cannot remember any incident which can 
trace out their homes. Both of these groups 
have developed the peculiar nomadic men- 
tality, which has generated so far as the author 
has observed, after taking interviews of 
them, through environmental factors like lack 
of parental control and love, occasional 
quarrel among siblings, etc., and through 
some more inner factors like specific needs 
and attitudes, frustrations, unfulfilment of 
wishes in childhood, etc. 


Method and Procedure—The investigation 
was carried out on 180 vagrants of the age’ 
group ranging between 9 and 11, in the 
central vagrancy home for children in 
Burdwan, West Bengal. The test battery 
consisted of (i) Pass-along test for measuring 
concrete intelligence; (ii) a personality 
inventory adapted from M.M.P.I. test and 
(iii) an interviewing questionnaire. The 


personality inventory consisted of 60 items 
in Bengali. The personality inventory and 
the interviewing questionnaire were applied 
individually as most of the subjects were 
illiterates. The performance test for measur- 
ing intelligence was adapted for the same 
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cause. The personality inventory was 
adapted for the same cause. The person- 
ality inventory was previously administered 
over 200 normal children of the same age 
level for finding out the norm, reliability 
and validity of the test. 

Results—The scores for the items of the 
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personality inventory were given on a three 
point scale; 60 items being included in the 
tests. Means and the standard deviations for 
the experimental and the control group are 
given in Table I. The ‘t’ ratio between the 
two groups in respect to the personality 
inventory is also included in Table I. 








TABLE 1 
Control group Experimental group 
—— t-ratio Reliability Validity 
Mean $.D. Mean S. D. 
40 6.2 39 6 5 1.49 0.73 0 61 





The t-ratio is not significant at 0.05 or 
0.01 level. The reliability of the test by spilt 
half method was found to be 0.73. For 
finding out the validity of the test the 
following procedure adopted. Some 
significant items relevant to the inventory 
scores were selected which were rated by 
three persons closely intimated with the 
subjects. Among the raters, two were 
teachers and one was the warden of the home. 
The scores from the rating were found out 


was 


by applying the Likart’s principle. The 
validity of the test was found to be 0.61. 
Table I includes both these values. In 
Table II laboratory norm and S.D. of group 
Pass-along test, and the norm and the S.D’s 
of the same test for the experimental group 
are given. Also the t-ratios were found out 
for finding out any significant difference 
between the groups. Table II contains the 
results for three different age levels, i.e., 
9, 10 and 11 years. 


TABLE 2 








1 Age Level Control group 
in years Mean S. D. 
9 16.4 643 
10 18 5 6 2 
11 21.0 5.6 


Experimental group 





Mean Ss. D. t—tratios 
iz’ 3 6.1 3.70 
14.2 65 3.70 
16.1 5.9 4.62 





For every age level in the experimental 
group there were 60 subjects. The t—ratios 
show that the experimental groups (for the 
3 age levels) differ significantly from the 
control groups. And also we find that from 
Table II that the norms of the experimental 
groups (for the 3 age levels) fail much below 
the norms of the control groups. 

Discussion and Conclusion.—In the present 
paper the author has attempted to find out 


some of the temperamental dispositions and 
the intelligence level of the vagrants of some 
particular age levels. It was not possible to 
make thorough physiological studies of the 
vagrants. Still from the medical report the 
author observed that apart from diseased 
vagrants majority of the cases suffered from 
mal-nutrition. By interviewing the vagrants 
it was revealed that most of the vagrants 
did possess extremely low economic status 
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and almost all of them had a very poor 
cultural and educational standard. Though 
personality inventory revealed a slightly 
neurotic tendency of the vagrants, yet this 
factor is not much accountable as the degree 
of abnormality is not at all much. But 
strikingly enough it was revealed that the 
very poor intelligence and extreme poverty 
were two common factors in the vagrants. 
There are several other factors contributing 
to the problems (revealed from interviews) 
which varied from individual to individual. 
These factors include (i) inner factors within 
the child—his needs, interests, attitudes and 


emotions and (ii) different types of hostile 
environmental forces. 


In conclusion it may be stated emphati- 
cally from the experiences acquired by the 
author during the investigation that psycho- 
logical tests and techniques based upon a 
sound scientific design can furnish valuable 
data in the correct diagnosis of vagrancy 
in India and yield information as regards 
their proper rehabilitation which mere 
experience or common sense can supply. The 
present author heartily invites newer 
researches in this particular area. 
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THE POPULATION DILEMMA AND FAMILY PLANNING PROGRAMMEIN INDIA 
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The author believes and right so, that no matter what projects we undertake, what 


dams we construct, population mercilessly outpaces economic development. 


The author 


deplores that the planners have paid little attention to the question of population control. 


This is the crucial point at which the planning thread breaks 


bound to fail. 


the five year plans are 


Mr. Mathew is associated with the Demographic Training Research Centre, Bombay. 


The problem of population growth has 
today become one of our most urgent and 
pressing national problems. In fact, there 
is hardly a more important problem for us 
in India than the control of population. It 
is the problem which everyone talks about 
in private conversations, group talks and 
mass meetings—a problem that demands the 
keen attention of people from all walks of 
life; the man in the street, the housewife in 
the kitchen, the scientist and the politician. 
It is the problem that taxes the brain of all 
the thoughtful men in the country. It creates 
in their mind a sense of alarm, caution and 
restlessness. In short, it is a riddling problem 
—nay, a dilemma—that puzzles every 
Indian citizen. : 


India’s Population Today.—The popula- 
tion of India has been increasing fast during 
the last few decades. According to the 1951 
census, the total population was around 357 
million which formed about one-seventh of 
the population of the whole world. And also 
India ranks second to China among the 
countries of the world in total population. 
According to reliable estimates the popula- 
tion today numbers more than 420 million. 
Talking in terms of its relation to the 
resources, especially agricultural land, India’s 
population has already crossed the optimum 
level and has a large potental for further 
rapid growth in the near future. At present 
the rate of population increase is nearly 
2 per cent per annum or roughly seven to 
eight million people per year. A growth rate 
of 2 per cent, however, is nothing extra- 
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ordinary when compared to the rates existing 
in many of the South-East Asian countries 
like Malaya, Singapore, Taiwan or Ceylon 
where the figure is as high as 3 per cent per 
year. What is perhaps more intimidating to 
us in India is the growth by actual numbers. 
India’s crude birth rate is around 40 per 
thousand population and as such about forty 
thousand babies are being born every day. 
To put it in a different way, India has now 
to feed’ one additional mouth for every two 
seconds. This is indeed a staggering figure. 
The alarming rate of population growth 
is mainly due to the steady decline of death 
rate in recent decades and the relatively 
high and stable level of birth rate. The 
decline in mortality has been brought about 
by the combined effects of factors like the 
development of antibiotics and insecticides, 
the evolution of effective public health 
organizations and the invention of suitable 
low-cost methods of sanitation. And there 
is every reason to believe that the death 
rate will decline further, if not spectacularly, , 
due to the general improvement of sanitation 
and other public health measures. But what 
about birth rate? Under the present Indian 
setting, it is very unlikely that the birth rate 
will show any sign of an immediate down- 
ward trend. Now these two premises will 
naturally lead to the disquieting conclusion 
that the gap between the birth and the death 
rate will continue to widen and that India 
will be loaded with the heavy burden of a 
rapidly multiplying population. To describe 
it in Julian Huxley’s phrase, India will soon 
be on the verge of a “population explosion”. 











Prospects for Future Growth.—It will be 
interesting at this moment to look into the 
projected population figures for India upto 
1986 by Ansley Coale and Edgar Hoover of 
the Princeton University. Three projections 
have been made under three alternative 
assumptions of fertility. They are (1) fer- 
tility will remain unchanged from 1951 to 
1986, (2) fertility remains unchanged until 
1966, and then a 50 percent reduction by 
1986 and (3) fertility remains unchanged 
until 1956 and then reaching one-half of 
the 1956 level in 1986. The population in 
1986 will accordingly be 775, 634 and 539 
million respectively... We may perhaps be 
shocked to see a figure for India as high as 
775 million which will almost be equal to 
the present population of U.S.A., U.S.S.R. 
and the whole of Europe. What is important 
in this figure is that India would probably 
double her numbers in nearly thirty years. 
A population growth of this magnitude in 
an underdeveloped and densely inhabited 
country like ours will, to a large extent, 
cripple any plan of economic development. 
A clear recognition of this fact is well 
reflected when Prime Minister Nehru said 
in one of his statements that “we should be 
a far more advanced nation if our population 
were half of what it is.” The progress and 
prosperity of a nation primarily depend 
upon a harmonious balance between popula- 
tion and resources. The greatest difficulty 
facing us today is that, no matter what we 
do about raising the standard of living of 
the common man, or what projects we 
undertake or what dams we construct, in 
the race between development and popula- 
tion the latter mercilessly outpaces the 
former. This is the crux of the problem. To 
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promote the welfare of the people and 
development of national economy, it is, 
therefore, essential that “the national birth 
rate should be reduced concurrently with the 
national death rate until the population is 
stabilized at a level consistent with the 
requirements of national economy”.? 


Five Year Plans: Are They Well Planned? 
—India has now launched upon successive 
Five Year Plans to accelerate the pace of 
economic development and to raise the 
standard of living of the rapidly increasing 
multitude. We are today on the verge of the 
beginning of a Third Five Year Plan; but 
still ours is one of the lowest standards of 
living in the whole world. The real tragedy 
of this state of affairs is due to the simple 
reason that “the expanding population 
absorbs all, or substantial proportions of, 
increases in output achieved through induced 
economic development and thus prevent 
increases in level of living”.* The relation- 
ship between the level of living, output and 
population is well known and can readily 
be demonstrated in the simple equation, 


L= ; where L is the level of living, O 


is the output and P is the population. It 
seems that the importance of this funda- 
mental equation has been overlooked by our 
planners in the drafting of Five Year Plans. 
They have been concentrating all their 
attention on increasing our production 
paying little importance to the question of 
population control. A higher rate of popula- 
tion increase means that, to quote Prime 
Minister Nehru again, “we have to keep 
running so as to remain in the same place”. 
An increasing population can more than 





1A, J. Coale and E. M. Hoover, Population Growth and Economic Development in Low- 
Income Countries, Princeton, 1958, pp. 35-37. 
Recommendations of the Committee Appointed by the Panel of Health Programme of the 
Planning Commission to report on Population Growth and Family Planning, in Family 
os in India, New Delhi, 1958, p. 27. 

M. Hauser, “Population Statistics and Research in Planning corns Development” in 
“Poaseodioag of the World Population Conference, Rome, 1954, Vol. 


» pp. 927-928. 
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offset any gains from development pro- 
grammes. For instance, the proportion of 
people under the age 15 forms about 40 
percent of our population and since they are 
not in the productive age-group, they are 
essentially an economic liability and as such 
a major handicap to economic advancement. 
This is the crucial point at which the 
planning thread breaks and unless its grave 
consequences are fully realized, the Five 
Year Plans are bound to fail. What we 
require, therefore, according to the recom- 
mendations of the Family Planning Associa- 
tion to the Planning Commission, is “a 
radical, energetic, thorough-going, swiftly- 
paced, well-constructed and_ well-imple- 
mented programme of birth limitation to 
be put into effect forthwith throughout 
the country”. 

Importance of Family Planning—Apart 
from the economic reasons mentioned above, 
family planning is important on biological 
and even genetic grounds. On the biological 
side the importance lies on the health of 
both the mother and child. If the interval 
bétween pregnancies are not regulated the 
mother’s health wears down and the babies 
born are very often weaklings. The mother 
should be given enough time to regain her 
health after every pregnancy, and if this is 
not done, it is indeed a cruel crime against 
her. Proper spacing is, therefore, an 
essential pre-requisite for a healthy family 
life. In this connection, Vice-President, 
Dr. Radhakrishnan points out that “every 
baby requires at least two or three years of 
continuous attention from the mother, and 
every mother requires two or three years 
of rest and refreshment before she can have 
another baby. So in the interest of child 
welfare and mother’s health spacing of 
families is essential”. 

The genetic importance of family 
planning primarily rests on our present 


knowledge of the hereditary nature of 
certain diseases and abnormalities. The 
medical literature now possesses enough 
evidence to show that heredity plays a very 
important part in cancer, diabetes, heart 
disease, contagious diseases like poliomye- 
litis, leprosy, tuberculosis and a host of 
abnormalities. If, for example, one of the 
parents possesses a dominant abnormality 
and the other parent is normal, half of 
their children may be expected to inherit 
that abnormality. This is really an unhappy 
situation. No parent will ever wish to have 
a child born with any abnormality. The 
only hopeful avenue open to them in this 
crisis and also in the case of hereditary 
diseases is to resort to family planning and 
prevent further conception. 

Aims and Objectives of Family Planning.— 
There has been a lot of misunderstanding 
among the public especially in the beginning 
days of the Family Planning Movement as 
to the meaning and objectives of family 
planning. Many people took it as measures 
meant for the destruction of life of the 
foetus. On this ground there were vehement 
religious objections mainly from Catholic 
Christians who, in principle, even today 
oppose the whole idea of family planning. 
Strictly speaking, family planning means the 
prevention of conception, so that no life 
starts in the womb. Of course, in a wider 
sense it has many more connotations. The 
problem of sterility, eugenics and sex educa- 
tion, to mention a few, are all subjects of 
direct interest to any well-organized scheme 
of family planning. Its primary interest, 
however, is to see that “the births in a family 
are properly spaced in time and limited in 
number so as to safeguard the health of 
mothers and children and enable an 
adequate share of the resources of the family 
being applied effectively to the care and up- 
bringing of children”.* This will ultimate!w 





4Recommendations of the Committee Appointed by the Panel of Health Programme of the ¥ 


Planning Commission, of. cit., p. 27. 








result in the improvement of the welfare of 
the family and the quality of life. 


Status of Family Planning in India. Early 
Efforts—The family planning programme 
may said to have been started in India in 
1925 when Prof. R. D. Karve opened the 
first birth control clinic in Bombay. Inci- 
dentally, it was around the same time that 
Marie Stopes in England and Margaret 
Sanger in United States had their first birth 
control clinics opened. Since then, there has 
been a growing awareness among the general 
public of the need of family planning and as 
a result a number of institutions and societies 
have been set up in different corners of the 
country. Among these may be mentioned 
the Madras Neo-Malthusian League (1928), 
the Poona Birth Control League (1929), the 
All India Women’s Conference (1932) and 
the Family Hygiene Society at Bombay 
(1935. After Independence in 1947, there 
has been an extraordinary awakening of 
healthy public interest in the subject of 
family planning. Two years later, the 
Family Planning Association of India was 
formed in Bombay and later when the 
Government of India appointed the Planning 
Commission in 1950, we have become much 
more alive to the necessity for a nation-wide 
programme of family planning. 


Progress under the Five Year Plans.—All 
the above developments exerted so great an 
influence on the Government of India that 
it finally decided to include family planning 
under the health programme of the country. 
In this respect India is unique because she 
is the first democratic country in the world 
to adopt family planning as a population 
policy. To implement the programme the 
Central Government allotted a sum of 
Rs. 6.5 million for the period of First Five 
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Year Plan, during which 147 clinics® (21 
rural and 126 urban) were opened in 
different parts of the country. For the 
Second Five Year Plan period, the allocation 
was raised to about Rs. 50 million which 
provides for the opening of 500 clinics in 
urban and 2,000 in rural areas.* For the 
Third Plan, however, a sum of nearly 
Rs, 750 million has been originally recom- 
mended; but later it has been cut down to 
as low as Rs. 250 million. This has generated 
a wave of disappointment among the family 
planning enthusiasts in the country. Our 
planning authorities have not yet realized 
the full implication of population crisis in a 
developing economy. As Coale and Hoover 
pointed out correctly that unless the birth 
rate is reduced, India will be unable to 
achieve an economic break-through from its 
state of underdevelopment and underemploy- 
ment to a developed and _ developing 
economy. What we need urgently today 
is, therefore, a greater investment on pro- 
grammes of family limitation. In this 
context, Julian Huxley remarked at the 
Sixth International Conference on Planned 
Parenthood in New Delhi, that “the 
expenditure on population control is one of 
the most profitable forms of investment for 
India”. All measures aimed at reducing 
fertility should have an extremely high 
priority in all future economic planning. 
Research Programme in Family Plan- 
ning.—The progress of family planning in 
any country cannot be much enhanced until 
sufficient attention is given to intensive 
research in various problems of the subject. 
The mere opening of more clinics will not, 
by itself, foster the prospects of family 
limitation. Steady research coupled with 
enthusiastic field work will give fresh impetus 
and energy for all-round development of the 





5Director General of Health Services, Government of India, Family Planning in India— 
A Review of the Progress in Family Planning Programme, April 1956,—November 1958, 
New Delhi, 1958, p. 6. 
®Ibid, p. 11. 
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programme. It is encouraging to see that 
in India we have many institutions which 
carry out useful research work in problems 
of the physiology of human reproduction, 
effectiveness of various contraceptives and 
the development of efficient oral contracep- 
tives. The last mentioned has been recently 
attracting greater attention from people all 
over the world. The results of research by 
Dr. Sanyal’ and others at Calcutta on the 
anti-fertility effect of Meta-xylo-hydroqui- 
none is, on the whole, encouraging. Perhaps 
the day may not be much far off when 
somebody from some corner of the globe 
would bring forward some “wonder pill” 
which would be fool proof in anti-fertility 
effect. But we need not be too much 
optimistic in this issue because the reports 
from different laboratories tell us that the 
task is not an easy one. Nevertheless there 
should be a constant effort on the part of 
research workers to pursue the problem 


. further ahead. 


Limitations of the Present Programme of 
Family Planning.—Though the progress of 
family planning during the last ten years has 
been spectacular, a number of drawbacks 
may be pointed out which need immediate 
treatment. The first thing that comes to 
mind is the inadequate allotment to this 
programme in the Five Year Plans. Ne pro- 
ject can yield fruitful results unless there are 
enough funds for the execution of its various 
plans. Another drawback lies in the lack of 
penetration of the family planning knowledge 
into the remote rural villages where majority 
of our people live. Since most of them are 
illiterate, it takes pretty long time to make 
them family planning conscious and until 
they are sufficiently motivated to adopt 
family planning, the whole programme will 
have a stunted growth. A third bottleneck is 
the scarcity of good quality contraceptives in 


the market at cheap rates. As long as the 
cost of contraceptives is not within the reach 
of the common man, however good they may 
be, there would be general dissatisfaction in 
the purchase of these contraceptives. Another 
serious limitation is the lack of well trained 
social workers to impart the knowledge of 
birth control methods to the villagers and also 
to carry out the propaganda work to 
popularise the programme. And tastly, but 
not the least, the educational programme 
has not gone far enough to create a strong 
motivation among the public especially in the 
lower-income groups. Once the remedial 
actions are called for, the people would 
realize the efficacy of this excellent pro- 
gramme and would develop gradually a 
spontaneous desire to have smaller families. 


A Few Practical Suggestions— (1) A 
course on “sex education and family planning 
methods” should be introduced in the teach- 
ing programme of high schools, colleges, 
(especially medical and nursing) public 
health institutes and other related institu- 
tions. This will evidently create among the 
students a healthy interest in the subject of 
family planning and subsequently an aware- 
ness of the need for more concerted efforts 
in the study of birth control methods. 


(2) It should be made compulsory that 
every medical college student, soon after his 
or her education, must work in the villages 
for at least two years to give the villagers, 
along with other medical facilities, the 
necessary knowledge needed for the successful 
use of contraceptives. 


(3) The contraceptives should be given 
free of charge to all those who cannot afford 
to purchase them. 


(4) The social workers should be given 
more intensive training in the subject of 








"S. N. Sanyal, “Pisum Sativum (Linn) metaxylohydroquinone as an oral contraceptive”, in 
F.eport of the Proceedings of Scientific Seminar on Family Planning, Bombay, pp. 82-94. 








family planning before they embark on the 
tield work programme. Unless they are well 
versed in the subject, they would get puzzled 
at the intruding questions from the rural 
folk. 


Conclusion.—It is an accepted fact that the 
economic development in India is greatly 
retarded by the rapid population growth in 
the country. The only practical solution to 
reduce population growth is the control of 
fertility. Emigration, as an outlet for surplus 
population, is out of the question. And a 
rise in mortality is, of course, an unacceptable 
means of population control. 


We are thus left with the only alterna- 
tive of adopting family planning to reduce 
the Indian family size. Let there be no 
mistake or confusion in accepting birth con- 
trol measures as the only means to resolve 
the population dilemma in the country. In 
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the words of Rabindra Nath Tagore, “the 
Birth Control Movement is a great move- 
ment not only because it will save women 
from enforced and undesirable maternity, but 
because it will help the cause of peace by 
lessening the number of surplus population 
of a country, scrambling for food and space 
outside its own rightful limits. In a hunger- 
striken country like India it is a cruel crime 
thoughtlessly to bring more children to 
existence than could properly be taken care 
of, causing endless suffering to them and 
imposing a degrading condition upon the 
whole family”. Our national motto should 
be “planned parenthood” which would 
safeguard the married couples from unwanted 
pregnancies and preserve the good health of 
both the mother and child. This would result 
in the national well-being and the economic 
uplift of the country for which we are 
struggling for decades. 
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LEPERS IN THE CITY OF LUCKNOW* 


(A study of leprosy and its Social Consequences) 





J. M. Kapoor, M.s.w., D.P.A. 





The author analyses the problem of leprosy and says that the ideal of social welfare 
cannot be realised if the large number of people suffering from leprosy are neglected. 


Mr. Kapoor is the ex-General Secretary of Sociology and Social Work Association, 


Lucknow University, Lucknow. 


Introduction.—The importance of 
adequately dealing with the social problems 
created by leprosy is now receiving increas- 
ing attention. However, in India, not much 
has been done in this direction. The social 
problems associated with leprosy are so many, 
but at the root of them lies the attitude of 
people towards the disease and the person 
suffering from it, because of which the 
malady is not considered a disease and the 
sufferer a patient. The attitude is the result 
of prejudice and ignorance handed down 
through ages. 


In India, there are two million people— 
men, women and children in every caste, 
creed and religion—who suffer from leprosy. 
There is unfortunately much that we have to 
learn, before we can began to know their 
(leprosy patients’) condition. Ingrained in 
the mind of most of us—intellectuals as well 
illiterates—are ideas and beliefs about 
leprosy, hardened by time and sanctified by 
superstition, but entirely unjustified and 
inhumane; so deep rooted are they, that the 
truth is apt to be greeted with incredulity or 
accepted without conviction. 


Leprosy is a fell disease. Without causing 
immediate death, it causes very serious 


handicaps on account of both physical 
suffering and social disability. In the history 
of civilization, no disease has brought more 
dire penalties into the lives of otherwise 
innocent men and women than leprosy. 


Leprosy by no means poses a problem 
which is simple. This problem requires a three 
pronged drive of Medical Research, Public 
Health and Social Welfare for its adequate 
and effective solution. The attitude of the 
society towards these unfortunate people is 
so cruel and cynical that the victim of this 
disease feels isolated, despised and virtually 
excommunicated. So great is the isolation of 
the sufferer that the great philanthroper and 
leprosy social worker Mr. Pery Burgess was 
once moved into calling him one “who walks 


alone”.? 


Now, in the days of ‘space travel’ we can 
talk about planetary world and hope to 
conquer planet, asterism and moon. The. 
technological and scientific advances have 
tried to control the diseases. Leprosy, as in 
the olden days, is now, no more a mystery, 
but a disease, which is curable and preven- 
table. But, one sometimes wonders as to why 
the ‘sociology of leprosy’ lags far behind the 
‘technology of leprosy’ in this country. 





*This is the summary of a dissertation submitted in partial fulfilment of the require- 


ments for the degree of Master of Social Work, Department of Sociology and Social Work, 
University of Lucknow, in the year 1958-59. The dissertation was written on the basis of an 
investigation made in the city with the help of certain prescribed tools and techniques of 


Social Research. 


1Amrit Patrika of November 6, 1959. 
“—D. M. Roy, Coordination of Social Work under Five Year Plan with special reference to 
Leprosy Problem. 








Objective of the study—The main object 
here is to reveal the fact that leprosy is not 


only the problem of medical branch; 
psychological, emotional, social, environ- 
mental and economic problems are as 


important as physiological in the development 
of leprosy. It further emphasises the 
“Psycho-Somatic” interaction between physio- 
logical and psychological factors of the 
disease. It also aims at finding out the role 
of social workers and to chalk out a 
“Medico-Social Plan” for the help of the 
prevalent disease. 


With these aims and objectives the Survey 
was conducted on the basis of scientific 
methods (the methodology is given below) 
and the following points were included in the 
report. 

(i) The personal inquiry about the 
individual, his family and his relatives, and 
the infection of leprosy upon them; 


(ii) Occupational inquiry, occupational 
mobility, occupational consciousness and the 
relationship between occupation and leprosy; 


(iii) Familial and economic condition and 
inter and intra-family relationships; 

(iv) Availability of treatment; 

(v) Marital bond and marital relationship 


of the patients, their children and parental 
heritage of the disease; , 


(vi) Lepers’ attitudes, emotions and their 
friends; 


(vii) Causes of leprosy, its possible 
treatment, and approximate time of cure; 


(viii) The hobbies and _ recreational 
activities of the petients, their likings and 
personalities ; 


(ix) Some suggestions. 


The following is the methodology on the 
basis of which the investigation was made: ~ 
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Methodology.—The first point was with 
regard to the method of selection of leprosy 
patients. In this connection, it was found 
that ‘Random Sample’ of the leprosy patients 
in Lucknow district would neither be possible 
nor feasible. Leprosy patients, for the purpose 
of studying social consequences of leprosy, 
have to be selected purposively with definite 
criteria in view and bearing some social 
characterstics. In the beginning, the idea of 
representativeness had permeated into the 
approach towards this question but it proved 
to be unnecessary and raised a host of 
problems, and we had to give it up. Census 
Survey in the city of Lucknow, having a 
population of more than 5,00,000, was also 
not possible within such a short span of time 
(as mentioned elsewhere, about 44 months 
were devoted in collection of data including 
preparatory thinking, preparation of the 
schedule, its pretesting and holding of 
interviews of lepers). Hence, ‘quota method’ 
could, however, be adopted and consequently 
100 lepers in the city of Lucknow—situated 
on the river of Gomati, a tributary of Ganga, 
lying on a latitude of 26° 52’ North and a 
longitude of 80° 56’ East—were studied with 
three fold stratification of approximate one- 
third indoor patients, one-third outdoor 
patients and one-third neither indoor patients 
nor outdoor patients (including beggar 
lepers) . 


Selection of the categories—As regards the 
selection of these 3 categories of leprosy 
patients for the purpose of intensive study are 
concerned, from the experiences gained while 
analysing social consequences of one cate- 
gory it had been found that an_inten- 
sive investigation of the leprosy patients 
of all the three categories would be much 
more useful than that of the one selected 
category only. 


There is also another reason for covering 
all the three categories in our survey. Even 
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if we accept that there is not much 
heterogeneity between these three categories 
(because most of the neither indoor nor 
outdoor patients have previously been cither 
indoor or outdoor or both types of patient 
and due to the prolongation of the disease 
and indifferent attitude they left the treat- 
ment and thus swelled the band of beggars, 
likewise almost all the outdoor patients 
wished to become indoor patients but due to 
lack of beds in the hospital their desire could 
not be materialized) it would not be possible 
to draw solid conclusions and there were 
bound to remain quite a number of loopholes, 
if we did not cover all the three categories. 


Preparation and adoption of schedule.—As 
in the study, the method of ‘Interview- 
Schedule’ including ‘Case study-cum-observa- 
tional’ technique was accepted, the next 
important problem was adoption of final 
schedule. Hence the schedule was prepared, 
but in the actual process of investigation 
manv changes, additions, deletions and 
modifications had to be introduced before it 
was brought into final shape for the regular 
survey. To avoid further complications the 
schedule was pretested, and as a result of 
observations, into the nature and forms of its 
construction, certain limitations and defects 
were deleted, order of questions was 
rearranged and additions were made. 


Content of the schedule.—After pretesting, 
the schedule covered the following aspects: 


The face sheet informations—name, age, 
sex, caste, religion, marital status and 
residence; incidence and heritage of the 
disease; tveatment; its nature, type and 
length ; expenditure incurred in the treatment; 
lepers’ hobbies, hopes and desires; familial 
background; housing condition; and finally 
type and stage of the disease. 


Interview, its place and time taken in the 
study.—Interview being a valuable asset in 


10 


the study, was taken resort to for knowing the 
inner working of the personalities of the 
lepers. Adequate preparatory thinking had to 
be done before taking up the interview 
proper. According to the division of the 
sample, as stated earlier, $ of the total selected 
leprosy patients were studied at the skin 
disease hospital, Nishatganj, Lucknow, and 
the rest chosen leprosy patients were 
approached at their residential huts, or at the 
pavements where they could be available. 


In addition to the interview, facts were also 
recorded with. the help of observation and 
efforts were thus made to check the 
information supplied to us at the time of 
interview. The Doctor of the Hospital was 
also consulted, whenever such consultations 
were needed. 


The-enquiry started from the last week of 
October, 1958, and ended in the second week 
of February, 1960, when the last interview 
was conducted. The total period of enquiry 
comes to almost 4} months. About two 
months, in addition, were devoted to analys- 
ing the collected data and preparing the 
report. 

Collection of Data.—Finally, regarding the 
collection of data the only sources of 
information were leprosy patients them- 
selves, and thus, after completion of the 
preliminary work, every individual patient 
(being unit of the study) was interviewed on. 
the basis of standardized, pretested, schedule 
and his responses were jotted down, checked 
and analysed. As the arm chair philosophis- 
ing was of little use, the field investigation 
was undertaken to acquaint ourselves with 
the important factors of life pertaining to the 
leprosy patients. 


Preparation of the Report.—Data collected 
with the help of above methodology were 
classified and analysed. The analysis gave 
a clear idea for preparing the report. Some- 
times difficulties arose, when the clients 
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(leprosy patients) gave more than one 
answer, e.g., for the causes of migration 
all the clients gave answers more than one, 
that is, medical, occupational and so on. As 
mentioned elsewhere, 71 interviewed lepers 
migrated for 139 times from one place to 
another, while preparing the report all the 
causes were noted and percentage was drawn 
out of 139 shiftings instead of 71 lepers 
(migrators) or 100 lepers (total sample). In 
the same manner when responses were more 
than one, the percentage was always drawn out 
of the responses instead of responsers or 
the sample. 

Lepers were found unable to tell the item 
of their expenditures and thus to remove 
confusion and minimise the bias. The total 
expenditures of the interviewees were noted, 
tabulated and classified. Likewise, whenever 
any confusion arose, it was thought to have 
overall answers and details were left out. 


The following is the summary of the 
dissertation, investigated on the basis of the 
methodology mentioned above. 


Summary.—Leprosy is “a chronic com- 
municable disease caused by micro-organism, 
the micro-bectarium lepral, which produces 
various granulomatous lesions in skin, the 
mucous membrances and the peripheral 
nervous system”. The Ayurved system classifies 
the Kushta (leprosy) into two forms—“Maha- 
kushta” and “Kshudra Kusht”,—the former 
has been divided into seven sub-forms and 
the latter in eleven sub-forms. According to 
the Schools of Modern Medicines, there are 
various types of lesions: (i) skin lesions, 
(ii) nerve lesions and (iii) lesion of other 
organs and tissues. So many classifications 
of leprosy have been made but the following 
classification proposed by Dr. Dharmendra 
and Chatterjee is widely used: 





| 


Nonlepromatous (N) Lepromatous (L) 





Tuberculoid (T) | 
Maculoanaesthetic (MA) | 
*Polyneuratic (P) 





Lepromatous 


l 
| Intermediate (N. L.) 


Borderline (B) 
Indeterminate 





On the basis of this study the following 
facts can be drawn:— 


(1) Leprosy is an ordinary disease and 
not a particular visitation of a Divine 
displeasure. / 


(2) Leprosy is not hereditary. It may run 
in the families because of close contact. 


(3) Leprosy is not venereal in origin. 


(4) Seventy per cent cases are non- 
infectious in the present study. 

(5) The infective power of leprosy is low, 
but the infective cases are of a 
particular danger to infants and 





children who are in close contact with 
them. . 


(6) Leprosy can be prevented by the 
elementary precautions. 


The 100 cases selected for the purpose of 
study can be categorised into 3 main types: 
(i) Lepromatous (L), (ii) Neural Macule 
(NM) and mixed, and the number of 
leprosy patients come in these categories are 
30, 67 and 3 respectively. Ten cases of the 
whole lot were found relapsed. The 
maximum cases of —5 cases—leprosy relapsed 
after one year and before 3 years of once 
cured. In 9 cases fathers of the present 








*In most of the cases of nerves involvement polyneuritic is classified under Nonlepromatous, 
while in rare cases this may also be of lepromatous nature. 
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patients were also suffering from leprosy, in 
5 cases mothers, in 4 cases descendants, in 
9 cases spouses and in 29 cases other relatives 
of these leprosy patients were also found 
suffering from leprosy. In 51% cases, the age 
of onset was recorded before 25 years. The 
favouring conditions of leprosy were 
found as: — 


close and prolonged association with 
leprosy patients, inadequate and mal- 
nutrition, unhygienic working and living 
conditions, over-crowding in the house, 
excessive worries and work, hereditary 
factor, wrong medicine, change of climate, 
prolonged illness and sexual relationship. 


In 74 cases, working and living conditions 
were one of the contributory factors. Twenty- 
four leprosy patients were semi-poor and 
were able to do some work, twenty-four 
leprosy patients were physically stout and 
there was no problem of doing work for them, 
most of the cases were of limb deformities 
and crippling conditions, Fifty-eight per 
cent lepers were suffering from other diseases 
like skin diseases, diabetes, asthma, V.D., 
gout, etc., and 23% lepers were having skin 
diseases like ringworms and eczema. 


Out of the 100 cases interviewed, 88% 
were male and 12%, were female. Their age 
distribution ranges from 8 years to 68 years 
and maximum percentage, 31% of them, 
belongs to age group of 21 to 30 years. 
Seventy-one per cent were Hindus, 33°, 
upper caste, 22% intermediate caste and 
16°/, lower caste, and 29%, Mohammadans. 
They were found observing caste customs and 
were having social distance and discrimina- 
tion. Eighteen per cent of the quota were 
local residents, while 82%, were immigrants 
in the city. Sixty-six per cent of the whole— 
60°/, male and 6% female—were recorded 
not visiting their homes at all, 12° visiting 
rarely, 12% occasionally and 10% were 
found living in their houses. A bulk of the 
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leper population—73%,—consists of illiterate 
persons, 8°/, literate and 19° had passed 
either primary school or a_ few steps 
more. The modern technology and advance- 
ment in the economic and social fields 
have not much affected their thoughts 
and actions. Nineteen per cent of the 
patients were found bachelors, in the rest 
bulk of 81%, married were 38%, widows and 
widowers were 21% and separated were 
22%. In this 81% of the population, 68°/, 
of the whole quota married once, 7%, twice 
and 1% three and more times. Unmarried 
and 22% married leprosy patients did not 
have children and the rest 59% had 142 
children—4 infected—1 male and 3 females— 
and 138 non-infected, 71 males and 67 
females. One hundred and twenty children 
were living separately with their leper fathers 
and/or mothers, 12 were living in the same 
family but segregated and 10 were living with- 
out segregation. Sixty-nine interviewees did 
not have leper relatives, while 31 leprosy 
patients have 65 relatives suffering from 
leprosy—27 of them were blood relatives and 
38 non-blood relatives. 


Ninety of the patients were found using 
smoke (Biri, Hukkah and Chilam), 7 have 
reported their indulgence in intoxication 
(Tari, mahua and kachchi wine) and 2 in 
gambling. Seventy-two are cinema and 
nautanki goers and 5 have interest in novel 
reading. Twenty-nine per cent of the patients 
did not shift from one place to another and 
71% did so with the frequency of 34% once, 
14% twice, 10% thrice, 4% four times, 1% 
six imes, 1% seven times, 1% eight times 
and 5% more than eight times. Number of 
total shifting took place through these 71 
lepers was 139 and the purpose was occupa- 
tional, medical, religious and social, and the 
percentage of these comes to 43.17, 49.60 and 
5.04 respectively. Forty-eight per cent of the 
leprosy patients exaggerated their disease, 
3% understated and 22% reported exactly. 
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Housing condition and accommodation of 
these patients are far from satisfactory. Fifty- 
five per cent of them were found living in 
kachcha houses, 5°/, in pucca, 8°/, in semi- 
pucca, 5% in huts and 27°/, were pavement 
dwellers. Three of them were noted living 
in sheds, 10 in one room tenement, 24 in two 
room, 14 in three room, 15 in four room, 
2 in five room, | in seven room and 4 in more 
than seven room houses. In 98°/, cases taps 
were missing and in 89% houses there were 
no latrines. 

Seventy-six per cent lepers hail from rural 
areas and 24°/, from urban areas. Before the 
attack of leprosy, 53°/, were agricultural, 
39Y, non-agricultural and 8% were 
dependents. But the attack of leprosy has 


changed this structure and at the time oi 
study, 14°/, were found living in rural areas 
and 86°/%, in urban areas and 38% were 
possessing agricultural occupation, 53%, non- 
agricultural occupation and 9°/, were found 


dependents. The occupational mobility was 
also recorded among these leprosy patients 
and causes were noted as leprosy, less income, 
old age and death of bread winners; the 
highest frequency—78.71°/,—goes to the first 
named. The highest occupational mobility 
rests upon either from agricultural occupa- 
tion to begging or non-agricultural occupa- 
tion to begging and in this case the only 
cause was recorded as leprosy. In becoming 
dependents, leprosy is responsible only for 5 
cases, three dependents were females observ- 
ing purdah system and one was a child. The 
income of these people varies from 10 rupees 
p.m. to 110 rupees p.m. and the highest 
number of lepers—42 leprosy patients—comes 
in the category of 26 to 50 rupees p.m. 
Sixty-one per cent of the whole lot was found 
satisfied with their occupation and did not 
show their desire to change them (occupa- 
tions). Twenty-three were not satisfied and 
7% were uncertain and the causes of 
dissatisfaction and uncertainty were social, 
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economic and personal. Expenditure too 
varies from 10 rupees p.m. to 105 rupees 
p.m. and in the expenditure group of 26 to 
50 rupees p.m. 50 patients come. Eight 
patients were of such types whose expen- 
diture was more than their income. 
Forty-five per cent of the whole lot took debt 
for medical, social and other causes either 
from their relatives, friends or money lenders. 


Five per cent of the whole lot did not 
receive any treatment, 14% received treat- 
ment but left it and 81% were receiving 
treatment. Almost all the leprosy patients 
faced some difficulties at one time or the 
other for getting their treatment and financial 
difficulty was noted in 78 cases as against in 
62 cases of lack of medical facilities. 
Allopathic, Ayurvedic, Unani and mixed of 
these were the types of treatment which these 
leprosy patients were receiving or they had 
received previously. ‘The most popular 
among these are Allopathic and was availed 
by 72%, lepers. In 10% cases, sorcery, magic 
and (Tona and Jadu) witchcrafts were also 
recorded. Twenty-nine per cent of the cases 
have undergone treatment for less than 
1 year, 31% 1 year to 3 years, 14% 3 to 5 
years, 5°/, 5 to 7 years, 3% 7 to 9 years, 
10°% 9 to 15 years and 3% more than 15 
years. In 48 cases, there was no improvement 
and in 47 cases, a definite sort of improve- 
ment was visible. As high as 59% of the 
quota did not spend any amount on their 
treatment, while the rest spent according to 
their capacity, the largest number of leprosy 
patients—the eleven—comes in the category 
of 41 to 60 and in two cases the leprosy 
patients spent more than 1000 rupees 
separately, Fifty-two of the patients were 
hopeful of getting recovery, 36°/, have left 
the hope, 8% were uncertain and 6°/, gave 
no response. 

Government have enacted a few laws for 
these leprosy patients. The Leper Act, 1898 
provides (i) the segregation and medical 
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treatment of pauper leprosy patients, and 
(ii) control of the patients following certain 
callings. It did not recognise the difference 
between infectious and non-infectious cases 
and did not make provision for non-pauper 
patients. Hindu Law did not provide any 
share in joint family and disqualified them 
from property right. Now Hindu Succession 
Act (1956) has brought about an amendment 
that leprosy is no longer a ground for 
exclusion from inheritance. Hindu Marriage 
Act, 1955 (Act No. XXV of 1955) made the 
provision of judicial separation and divorce 
in case of leprosy to the either partner. The 
Railway Act (1890) and its Sections Nos. 47 
and 71 debar leprosy patients from travelling 
into the same compartment with other 
persons. It considers all the leprosy cases as 
infective and provides travelling concessions 
to T.B. patients but not to leprosy patients. 
In the Motor Vehicle Act (Act IV, 1939) 
leprosy absolutely disqualifies a person for 
obtaining a licence to drive a public service 
vehicle. Life Insurance Rules do not accept 
any leprosy patient for insurance irrespective 
of the type of disease. Leprosy is a bar in 
Military Service. A person already in 
service, is discharged as soon as a diagnosis 
of leprosy is made, even he be an early case, 
non-infective case. 


The backgrounds of Hindu Law are the 
injunction of Smarities and the opinion of 
Ayurveda. The offshoots of Hindu Law are 
the Hindu Marriage Act, other Acts, 
Insurance Rules, Military Service Rules and 
present social customs which stand on 
unscientific grounds. 


The problem before us is of rehabilitation. 
In rehabilitation, there are few obstacles like 
prejudices, ex-communication, loss of occupa- 
tion and employment, non-acceptance of a 
leprosy patient after his discharge from the 
hospital, total and permanent crippling and 
facial deformities. 
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There are a few basic considerations to be 
kept in mind while making a rehabilitation. 
The Rehabilitation Plan includes legislative, 
executive and welfare measures and can be 
drawn on the following basis: — 


1. Change of public attitude; 


Mass propaganda and _ educational 
programmes ; 


Legislative measures; and 


Institutional care, which includes 
(i) care of children, (ii) homes, 
(iii) institutions for able-bodied 
persons, (iv) occupational and voca- 
tional training, and (v) establishment 


of rehabilitation colonies; 


Suitable agrarian policy to check the 
migration from rural to urban; 


Medical facilities; 
Social assistance to patients; and 


Interim measures; it covers the 
(i) provision of modern treatment in 
busties, (ii) B.C.G. vaccination to all 
habitants in these busties, (iii) sterili- 
zation of all the male patients, and 
(iv) discouragement for indiscriminate 
alms-giving. 


Leprosy as a Field of Social Work.— 
It is coming increasingly to be realized that F 
all medical work, in a large sense, is social 
work, and that a Doctor’s effort when 
unaided by the social worker is not complete. 
With leprosy this is even more true. For, 
owing to some important error that has 
persisted through centuries leprosy has been 
regarded not as a disease but a social stigma. 


For social, economical, emotional and 
personal adjustment of the leprosy patients 
in the society sociology of leprosy is far more 
important than its technology. The field of 
Social Work in leprosy includes: 
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Adequate background of general educa- 
tion, segregation of children from infective 
patients; interest of the sick, adjustment of 
individual after discharge from hospital, 
social and financial assistance to the leprosy 
patients’ families during their (the patients’) 
hospitalized period; to organise case detec- 
tion campaign; to provide medical aid to the 
needy, sterilization of male (infectious) 
lepers; to overcome the fear at the side of 
blood and death; casual surveys and 
research, scientific propaganda against the 
widely prevalent, deep-rooted, ill-founded 
beliefs; to provide recreational activities to 
the patients, to establish emotional stability ; 
to give occupational and social security; and 
to discourage indiscriminate alms-giving to 
beggars, etc. Welfare of the society in the 
final analysis is the welfare of its individual 
members. The ideal of Social Welfare cannot 


be realized when a huge number—15 to 20 
lacs—of the people is neglected. With this 
staggering number of socially, physically and 
psychologically handicapped persons amidst 
us, how can we claim a Welfare State? What 
adds insult to injury as the casual—nay, the 
inhumane treatment meted out to the leper 
by the non-leper member of the Society. 
Surely, a society that excommunicates these 
people cannot justifiably talk of universal 
brotherhood and compassion. If we believe 
in the inherent worth and dignity of every 
individual, if we talk of a Welfare State, it 
behoves us to respect and safeguard every 
individual’s right. 

The ancient ideal, “May all become happy; 
may all be freed from disease, may all realize 
their well-being; may none be subject to 
distress”, is the ideal of the Welfare State 
which does not exclude leprosy patients. 
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SOME PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF COLLEGE TEACHERS’ 
PERSONALITY: AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY* 





RAMANATH Kunpbu AND DEBABRATA BANERJEE 





In the following pages, the authors have made a scientific study of some psychological 


aspects of College Teachers’ Personality. 


Dr. Kundu and Mr. Banerjee are attached to the Department of Psychology, 


Calcutta University. 


Introduction.—Today the general tendency 
of the public is found inclined towards being 
enlightened by higher education. The 
Government too has become very keen 
about it. Numerous schools and colleges 
have been set up throughout our country. 
A lot are still springing up every year. The 
veil of illiteracy seems to be gradually fading 
out from over the face of our country by 
virtue of the honest and arduous efforts of 
the teachers at large. 


In an era when general public is so much 
inclined towards being enlightened by 
higher education, it is perhaps important to 
know on whom the task of making up model 
citizens of tomorrow will rest and ‘what will 
be their psychological characteristics? Thus, 
to speak in an indirect way, it seems 
necessary to determine what characteristics 
lead to the success of the teacher. 


Factors which lead to the _ teaching 
success can be described, according to Barr 
(2), under three categories—(i) in terms of 
qualities of the person (i.e. feelings), (ii) in 
terms of behaviour (i.e. knowledges), and 
(iii) in terms of mental concomitants of 
action (i.e. skills). The present study has 
been undertaken to investigate some of the 
factors under categories one and two which 
the college teachers might possess. The 
evaluation of qualities and behaviours has 
certain disadvantages. “While the qualities 


approach highlights the personal fitness 
requirements of teaching, there is consi- 
derable doubt as to whether there is enough 
consistency in qualities to make them a 
serviceable vehicle for the measurement of 
teacher competency” (2). And “the direct 
evaluation of behaviour itself presents many 
difficulties. Acts are not good or bad, 
effective or ineffective, appropriate or 
inappropriate in general but in relation to 
the needs, purposes and conditions that give 
rise to them. They must be considered in 
context, i.e. with reference to purposes, with 
reference to persons, and with reference to 
situations. These evaluations are difficult to 
objectify and validate” (2). Obviously, we 
are bound to point out that it is doubtful as 
to how the present study will help in 
measuring and predicting teacher success. 
However, the importance of the investigation 
might be considered from general standpoint, 
ie., studying some psychological aspects of 
college teachers’ personality. If the teachers 
considered in the study are successful in the 
profession, it could be claimed that our 
results reveal the psychological characteris- 
tics of personality pattern of right type 
of teachers. 


The authors think that it may not be out 
of place to mention here that in connection 
with one of the authors (Kundu) plan of 
studying various aspects of teachers’ per- 
sonality and attitude, the present one is the 





*By way of acknowledging their sincere feelings of indebtedness for receiving ample help 
the investigators would like to mention the name of Sri S, N. Ghose, M. Sc., who had made 
such a paralle] study among some Calcutta school teachers a few years back. 
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third such study. Two previous studies were 
reported elsewhere (1, 3). 


Method.—The questionnaire method had 
been employed in the present investigation. 
The whole study form was divided into two 
parts. The first part consisted of a set of 
questions to elicit some general information 
regarding status of the institutions, designa- 
tions of the teachers, scale of pay of the 
teachers, age level of the teachers, experience 
in teaching work, marital status and so on 
and so forth. 


The second part of the study form 
comprises 26 questions bearing on the 
different psychological aspects of the 


teachers’ personality. The questions were 
put in such an order that one could put a 
check mark under any one of the _ five 
response patters arranged in a hierarchical 
order. 


Five types of response patters were used 
to suit the particular type of question. 
Types of response patters were as follows: 


{. (i) very difficult, (ii) difficult, (iii) 
partly difficult, (iv) easy, (v) very 
easy. 

lI. (i) very much, (ii) much, (iii) some- 
what, (iv)little, (v) not at all. 


III. (i) very easily, (ii) easily, (iii) some- 


times, (iv) little, (v) not at all. 


IV. 


(i) very often, (ii) often, (iii) some- 
times, (iv) seldom, (v) never. 
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V. (i) always, (ii) often, (iii) sometimes, 
(iv) hardly, (v) never. 


The 26 questions were mainly spread 
over three categories touching upon the 
different situations where the individuals 
concerned were expected to evince different 
behaviour patters. The distribution of the 
questions was as follows : 


(A) Number of questions related to the 
individuals’ reactions with respect to 
college situations =8. 


(B) Number of questions related to the 
individuals’ reactions against other 
individuals outside the college situa- 
tions=6. 


Number of questions related to the 
individuals’ intimately personal feel- 
ings and attitudes towards certain 
common things and activities=12. 


Procedure-—The above mentioned ques- 
tionnaire form was used to collect data from 
the professors and lecturers of a few Calcutta 
colleges. The teachers were first made to 
understand the purpose of the study and 
they were requested to respond to the 
questions in the desired manner. The 
number of college teachers on whom this 
enquiry was conducted was just 100. All 
possible precautions were adopted to collect 
reliable information. 


Results and Discussion—The findings of 
the first part of the form are summarized 
in Table 1. 
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TABLE | 


Some general informations about the teachers concerned 








Nature of question | Percentage of 
teachers 

(1) Status of the institutions : 

(i) Government 26 

(ii) Government aided 24 

(iii) Private 50 
(2) Designation of the teachers : 

(i) Professor 29 

(ii) Lecturer 71 
(3) Scale of pay of the teachers : 

(i) Below Rs. 150/- ar Boy ag 4 

(ii) From Rs. 150/- to Rs. 300/- . is es “as 71 

(iii) Above Rs. 300/- AP ne ic a 25 
(4) Age level of the teachers : 

(i) 24 years to 28 years 41 

(ii) 29 years to 33 years 15 

(iii) 34 years to 38 years 10 

(iv) 39 years to 43 years 16 

(v) 44 years and above 18 
(5) Number of years in the teaching line : 

(i) 1 year to 5 years 44 

(ii) 6 years to 10 years 22 

(iii) 11 years to 15 years 10 

(iv) 16 years to 20 years 10 

(v) 20 years and above 14 
(6) Marital status of the teachers : 

(i) Married 52 

(ii) Unmarried 45 

(iii) Widower 3 
(7) Economic status of the fonily, of the teachers : 

(i) Upper middle class a 13 

(ii) Just middle class 71 

(iii) Lower middle class 16 











So far the second part of the study is 
concerned the result are discussed under 
three sections: (A) Reactions to college 
situations, (B) Reactions to outside situa- 
tions (other than the college ones), (C) 
Attitude towards certain common things and 
activities. 


(A) Reactions to college situations.—In 
this section let us see how the teachers 
concerned react to some college situations. 


As regards facing the students in their 
class and talking to them 15 per cent of them 
feel it partly difficult, 39 per cent easy and 46 
per cent very easy. But none of them reported 


it to be very difficult or difficult at all. It 
also appears from the result that the diffis 
culty of facing a congregation of students 
is felt at the initial stage of teaching. 


When asked if the teachers became as 
much excited over things at their job as 
they did at their home, 2 per cent reported 
‘often’, 23 per cent ‘sometime’, 54 per cent 
‘rarely’ and 21 per cent ‘never’. 


The large majority of the teachers seemed 
to hold their reins very strongly at the 
exciting situations of their job. Only 25 per 
cent lost their emotional baiance at such 
situations outside their home environment. 
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As against the question if they blushed 
while lecturing in the class, 60 per cent of 
the present population categorically denied 
it, 30 per cent expressed rare occurrence and 
10 per cent occasional feeling of such a 
state of mind. 


When more thoroughly asked if they could 
stand any laugh from students while 


lecturing, 29 per cent strongly expressed in 
the negative, 47 per cent moderately in the 
negative and 24 per cent in the positive. 
This suggests that almost every teacher 
expects a most congenial and quiet atmos- 
phere in the class in which he delivers his 


lecture. 

Next, they were asked whether they could 
make friends with others in the institution. 
16 per cent of them responded that they 
could do it very easily, 38 per cent easily, 
40 per cent fairly easily and 6 per cent 
hardly. It appears that most of the teachers 
are well adept in the act of picking up 
acquaintance with others. 


Then again they were asked if they were 
affected by praise (a) of their fellow 
teachers, and (b) of their students. 48 per 
cent expressed fairly easily, 35 per cent 
hardly and 17 per cent never at all that 
they were affected by praise of their fellow 
teachers. But 56 per cent expressed fairly 
easily, 28 per cent hardly and 16 per cent 
never so far as the question of their, being 
affected by praise of their students was 
concerned. 

When asked if they liked arguing with 
their colleagues and students, about 30 per 
cent expressed their strong liking, 40 per 
cent moderate one and the rest 30 per cent 
no liking at all. The major leaning of the 
population towards the positive aspect of the 
problem bespeaks considerably of the argu- 
mentative nature of the teachers. 


Now a.very delicate question was put to 
them, Did they like to avoid the company 
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of their colleagues when the latter became 
bossy over them? Most teachers (55 per 
cent) answered in the affirmative, 27 per 
cent moderately so and 18 per cent denied 
it altogether. 


(B) Reactions to outside situations—An 
attempt is made here to probe into the 
reactions of the teachers against 
individuals outside the college situations. 


other 


When asked if they felt embarrassed with 
the strangers 65 per cent answered cate- 
gorically in the negative, 5 per cent 
excessively in the positive and 30 per cent 
moderately in the positive. 


As far as their arguing and analysing 
capacity was concerned 50 per cent of them 
admitted their occasional defeats, 31 per 
cent rare defeats and 19 per cent no defeats 
with others. 


It was found that most of the teachers 
indulged in giving orders to others, at least 
62 per cent of them did so. The rest 
38 per cent disliked it extremely. 


It was also remarkably evident that most 
of the teachers are very free in picking up 
acquaintance with others. 44 per cent of 
them expressed extreme ease and 40 per cent 
moderate ease in making friends with others. 
Only 16 per cent expressed their difficulty in 
doing the same. 


The teachers as a class seem not to be 
dominated over by any body as far as taking 
any decision is concerned. 27 per cent 
opined mostly, 37 per cent occasionally and 
36 per cent rarely to avoid asking advice of 
others, 


It is quite characteristic of teachers not to 
argue a point with an older person whom 
they respect. 49 per cent of them categorically 
denied, 29 per cent reported of occasional 
occurrence and 22 per cent frequent 
occurrence of such an experience. 





j 
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(C) Attitude towards certain common 
things and activities —This section deals with 
teachers’ personality pattern with respect to 
certain common things and activities. 


Sharing responsibility is a very important 
trait of our personality. Teachers are said to 
possess this trait to a reasonable extent. The 
study in question corroborates with this view 
so much so that 50 per cent of the teachers 
expressed their strong inclination, 26 per cent 
moderate one and 24 per cent little one 
towards it. 


The teachers seem not to get so easily vexed 
or perturbed over things bearing on our 
everyday life. 30 per cent of them expressed 
rare experience, 47 per cent occasional one 
and 23 per cent frequent one of feeling 
annoyed over things related to our daily, 
activities. 


Some people always complain against their 
peace of life. Do the teachers also do that? 
5 per cent opined ‘often’, 47 per cent ‘some- 
times’, 38 per cent ‘hardly’ and 10 per cent 
‘never’. 


All people sometimes act cowardly. How 
often do the teachers do so? 25 per cent of 
them categorically denied, 51 per cent rarely 
and 24 per cent occasionally experienced such 
acts of cowardice. 


It is often found that bitterness at home 
also embitters one’s temperament outside the 
home. How far the teachers are victims to 
that? 5 per cent of them were found ‘often’, 
35 per cent ‘sometimes’, 42 per cent ‘rarely’ 
and 18 per cent never to fall victims to that. 


Though not ‘often’ (only 16 per cent) the 
teachers were ‘sometimes’ (54 per cent) found 
to enjoy their free moods or, in other words, 
to have become moody. The rest 30 per cent 
answered in the negative, 


Do the teachers, like others, *xperience 
difficulty in making up their minds for them- 
selves? 52 per cent expressed it ‘little 
difficult’, 30 per cent ‘partly difficult’ and 
18 per cent ‘rather difficult’? in some trying 
situations of life. It bespeaks their calmness 
and sobriety of a great amount. 


The teachers are often found to go their 
own way quite independently of others. 
When asked whether they liked to face their 
troubles ‘alone without seeking nelp from 
others, 84 per cent answered in the positive 
and the rest 16 per cent in the negative. 


When asked if the teachers deliberated in 
details about everything they did, most of 
them (about 75 per cent) showed a clear 
leaning towards the positive direction. 


Are the teachers temperamentally as stable 
as to receive any bad news of service or of 
home quite gladly? Certainly not. When 
asked, 39 per cent expressed their views to 
welcome it indifferently, 43 per cent badly 
and 18 per cent very badly. 


It is very interesting to note that teachers 
are rather sentimental. When asked how 
their feelings are hurt, 11 per cent reported 
‘very easily’, 27 per cent ‘easily’, 41 per cent 
‘fairly easily’, 19 per cent ‘hardly’ and only 
2 per cent ‘never at all’. In other words, thé 
majority of them showed a leaning towards 
the positive direction. 


It is also worth mentioning that the 
teachers are sometimes troubled with shyness, 
14 per cent of them reported to have suffered 
from this phenomenon ‘often’, 46 per cent 
‘sometimes’, 20 per cent ‘hardly’ and 20 per 
cent ‘never at all’. 


So far about our studies in details. Now‘ 


we can easily draw some general conclusions 


based on the above results and discussion, 
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Conclusions.—(A)In the college situations 
the majority of the teachers seem to be 
characterised by: 


(a) 


ease at facing the class, 


making friends within the institution 
without difficulty, 


arguing with colleagues and students, 


self-restraint at exciting situations, 


avoiding the company of ‘bossy’ 


colleagues, 


intolerance towards lack of discipline 
on the part of the students. 


(B) Analysis of responses to questions 
regarding outside college situations reveals 
the following characteristics of teachers: 


(a) 


admission of self-defeat in arguments 
and in analysis of things, 


(b) ease of picking up new acquaintances, 


(c) 
(d) 
(e) 


bidding orders to others, 
intolerance of dominance by others, 


tolerance to older and_ respectable 


persons. 


(C) As regards personal feelings and 
attitudes towards common things, the results 
cme.ging from the responses of the teachers 


a-2 that: 


(a) 


(b) 
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POPULATION, EMPLOYMENT AND FAMILY PLANNING IN INDIA 
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, The author thinks that in due course India may be faced with serious population 
imbalance: there would be more less mentally developed than intelligent members. He adds 
that the logic of rapidly expanding the public sector does not appear very sound. 


Mr. Mahajan is a research scholar of Calcutta. 


What worried Malthus was that while the: 
curve of population rose at the geometric 
rate the curve for food supply hardly rose 
at the arithmetic rate. Thus there would 
be imbalance between the population ex- 
pansion and the availability of food. Malthus 
further argued that, as Nature must 
maintain its balance, such imbalance 
between pupulation and food would be, in 
due course, rectified through both natural 
(disease, famine etc.) and man made (like 
war etc.) calamities. We, of course, know 
that Maltnus thesis was falsified by the 
subsequent development even in his own 
country (Great Britain). For example, 
while the population was expanding at a 
_tate even much higher than either during the 
times of Malthus, or as visualised by him, 
it, instead of creating any serious problem 
for the country, rather encouraged its rapid 
development. In other words, rapid growth 
of population both provided the labour force 
necessary for the rapid expansion of 
industrial activity as well as the market for 
sustaining a higher rate of growth (in 
industrial and construction activities). In 
fact, what Malthus had under-rated was the 
technical and scientific progress, which did 
not only help to increase food supply but 
also enabled the developing economy of 
Britain to draw upon the surplus rural 
manpower. He also could not visualise that 
there would be rapid migration of population 
from crowded areas to empty lands, which, 
played no less an important role in pushing up 
the frontiers of international trade and 
enabling food deficit economies to import 
food from food surplus ones, 


. 

True, the Malthus thesis has not proved 
true in context with the existing more 
developed economies. But the Malthus thesis 
seems to have been and still continues to be 
true in the case of under-developed econo- 
mies. In most of these economies population 
is expanding at a much faster rate than 
growth in food supply, with the result that 
one meets with a gloomy picture of masses 
suffering from malnutrition, hunger and 
disease. Unlike the British economy, where 
the population growth was matched by 
counterpart growth of industrial activity 
and a large scale immigration to empty 
areas, under-developed economies (and 
especially thickly populated ones) have none 
of these facilities. While the Western 
medical aid has helped to reduce rapidly 
the mortality rate, the fertility rate is still 
very high. The result is high population 
pressure in traditional societies where eco- 
nomic activities, using outmoded techniques 
of production and methods of organisation, 
do not have the digestive capacity to absorb 
the rapidly expanding labour force. This 
may be put in this way. While the Western 
medical science has been beneficial in saving 
millions of people from the jaws of death 
and thereby prolonged their life expectancy, 
it has not helped to improve the culture and 
the quality of the majority of people residing 
in under-developed economies. 

How population has expanded rapidly and 
the nutrition standard correspondingly fallen 
becomes clear when we consider the case 
of India itself. For instance, whereas 
between 1891 and 1931 the population only 
increased from 236 million to 275 n illion 
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(or by 39 million), it increased from 275 
million to 356 million (or by 81 million) 
between 1931 and 1951. The 1961 census 
would surely reveal still much larger growth 
rate during the last decade. It has been 
admitted by the Planning Commission and 
the Central Statistical Organisation that 
recent annual rise in the population is in the 
neighbourhood of two per cent, whereas in 
1951 it was hardly 1.3 per cent. So in less 
than a decade the rate of growth of popula- 
tion, seems to have improved by more than 
50 per cent. We can safely expect a further 
fall in our mortality rate and a still higher 
rate of annual growth of population, may be 
more than 2.5 per cent during the next 
decade (1961-1971). At this rate India’s 
population would double within 30 to 
35 years. 


Such growth of population need not be a 
depressing factor, provided there 
expanding economic opportunities for the 
additional labour force entering the market 
every year. As things are the absorptive 
capacity of the existing industrial organisa- 
tion is very limited and, consequently, the 
additional labour force simply swells up the 


were 


ranks of unemployed and under-employed 
manpower and in particular puts a heavy 
pressure on our limited capital and on 
agriculture. Such pressure on agriculture 
may also partly explain for the poor yields 
of farms and, consequently, even with a 
rising aggregative farm output during the 
last ten years-——(in the absence of reliable 
farm statistics this needs to be interpreted 
with caution)—the nutritional 
appear to be showing a downward trend. 
That is, though farm output has been rising 
recently, it has been at a rate not commen- 
surate with the growth in demand. (A 
comparative study of pre-1939 average diet 
and the existing diet would surely reveal 
deterioration in the norms of our diet. It is 
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a pity that statistics on nutrition are lacking 


even in important cities like Calcutta and 
Bombay.) 


Further, even the supply position of basic 
consumer goods like cloth, vegetable oil, 
sugar (including gur), etc. does not appear 
to be happy. For example, the per capita 
availability of cloth, till recently, was below 
the pre-war level (and perhaps it is even 
now). Apart from the restrictive policy of 
the Government (in case of cotton textiles 
etc.), one may add that the low purchasing 
power of the people (made worse recently 
by the rapid addition of the unutilised and 
underutilised human resources) is perhaps 
the most significant factor hampering 
industrial development. 


Another disquieting feature of the recent 
rise in population is that it has increased 
load on the poorer sections of the commu- 
nity, who were already not in a position to 
support themselves properly. On the other 
hand, the more affluent members of the 
community—or people in the higher income 
brackets—are very much conscious of 
limited families. Thus, in due course, India 
may be faced with serious population 
imbalance in the sense that there would be 
more people who are mentally less developed 
than intelligent members. 


It is also found that the number of 
juvenile delinquents and other undesirable 
members of the community is gradually 
increasing. Besides the factor mentioned in 
the previous paragraph, this may also be 
due to the fact that lately the number of 
motherless children has increased. This was 
also stressed in the, recent session of the All 
India Obstetric and Gynaecological Con- 
gress, held in Calcutta. This amounts to 
saying that while formerly most of these 
children would die before their mother died 
(of course, still young), now these children 
survive only to lead a miserable existence. 
This poses a grave social problem and is the 
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direct consequence of the recent population 
explosion. 


This it is pretty obvious that our population 
problem is getting worse and unless we make 
determined attempts to control this popula- 
tion demon, most of our efforts to raise the 
standard of living of our masses, from the 
abysmal depth to which it has sunk in 
relationship to not only more developed 
economies but even many of less developed 
economies too, would merely come to grief. 
This may offer some explanation as to why 
the recent rise in the national income— 
which is claimed at more than 40 per cent 
during last ten years and at constant prices— 
has not brought any material difference in 
our pattern of living. Rather as the above 
analysis suggests the situation may be even 
getting worse. So where this vast increase 
in national income has _ disappeared? 
Obviously a major part of it has been 
swallowed up by the rapid increase in 
population recently (including heavy main- 
tenance expense of our ever expanding army 
“of anemployed). Besides a part ef such 
(incremental) income has found its way into 
the pockets of more affluent members (and 
this too in spite of our emphasis on the 
Socialistic Pattern of Society!). 


This poses another danger. That is, while 
on the one hand there is considerable 
‘watering’ of our national income by its 
extensive consumption by the less productive 
members (children, and under-employed and 
unemployed adults), on the other there is a 
tendency of the residual income concentrat- 
ing in the hands of a few members. (Not 
necessarily the corporate sector. Rather one 
suspects that a major part of the income is 
concentrated in the hands of non-corporate 
sector which has expanded very rapidly 
recently and which does not appear easy 
to tackle by our tax experts.) 


It is again the defective organisation and 
distribution machinery and the scarcity of 
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commodities, which the 
concentration of income in the hands of a few 
members. The effective remedy for this 
appears to be to increase production at a 
rapid rate—irrespective whether it comes 
from the public sector or from the private 
sector. 


essential helps 


This, in other words, means that 
the existing restriction on the expansion of 
the corporate consumer goods sector (parti- 
cularly textiles) should be speedily done 
away with. Further, the Government would 
do well to concentrate on activities that 
help to accelerate the tempo of overall 
development—like building overheads, parti- 
cularly in rural and semiurban areas, which 
have hitherto been accorded a dispropor- 
tionate attention as compared to urban 
areas. 


Also the logic of rapidly expanding the 
public (industrial) sector does not appear 
very sound, when more important activities 
(both social and economic) remain 
unattended, or at best partially attended, 
and when, fortunately, India has a developed 
private sector which has in fact pioneered 
most of the basic industries. A more prag- 
matic approach to the _ problem of 
industrialisation, thus, calls for the Govern- 
ment to concentrate on growth inducing 
activities. 

Let us elaborate the Government’s role 
in our economy further. As we have seen 
India is heavily burdened with the existing 
(and potential) population growth and the 
unwanted labour force, the Government 
should give foremost attention to the problem 
of population control and try to expand 
economic activities, particularly in rural 
areas and in small towns which are the 
obvious areas of heavy concentration of 
unemployed and under-employed manpower. 
This as much amounts to suggesting that 
top priority should be given to the opening 
up of rural areas, through modern transport 
and communication facilities. There is 
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ample evidence that the rate of fall in 
fertility is directly linked with the spreading 
of urban ideas and urban economic organi- 
sation into rural areas. Also it is seen that 
the rate at which family planning centres 
spread depends upon the availability of 
modern facilities. This explains why in the 
Second Plan more than expected number 
of family planning centres have been set up 
in urban areas and there is considerable 
hesitancy in setting up such centres in rural 
areas, which in fact need the most of family 
planning help. 


Further, the Third Plan makes a provision 
of 25 crores for family planning. Though 
this sum is just a modest one for a country 
of the dimension of India, it appears that 
even this limited amount will again fail to 
reach even a small section of the rural 
population as the Third Plan again does not 
make sufficient provision for the opening up 
of rural areas. There is hardly a provision 
of 250 crores for roads and this too 
mostly for major highways than for rural 
roads, the latter unfortunately have been 
left to the care and_ responsibility of 
Community Projects and how these have 
failed in this direction is now a known story. 
There is no wonder that, under the existing 
chaotic conditions in rural areas, family 
planning workers are reluctant to work 
there and consequently there is a, very slow 
dissemination of necessary information about 
planned families. 


This, of course, does not mean that our 
village folks are opposed to the idea of 


family planning. In fact, if properly 


educated and convinced these people show 
remarkable qualities of adjustment to new 
circumstances. One has to only go through 
the Journal of Family Planning to know how 
our less educated, even illiterates, are quick 
to appreciate the need for family planning, 
only if approached in a scientific manner. 
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Also, as the family planning programme 
has an important link with the standard of 
living and the availability of modern goods 
and services, it would be necessary to expand 
productive employment opportunities. Here 
again the Government has been rather slow. 
For example, whereas the curve of invest- 
ment in heavy and basic industries is steeply 
rising upwards in the public sector with 
every new Plan, the curve of investment in 
small industries appears to be almost flat. 
Such disproportionate attention to small 
industries would only result in slowing down 
the pace of economic development in the 
country. It is equally true that the rate at 
which such industries would spread over 
the country would also depend upon the 
availability of necessary transport, power, 
water, credit and repair facilities, where 
again the Government has not _ been 
sufficiently active. 


Further, take the instance of housing. This 
is an important item of living and has an 
important bearing on health and efficiency 
as well as on the success of family planning, 
as it is found that the existing slum con- 
ditions breed growth of large families. In 
other words, good living conditions would 
certainly help our people to devote more 
attention to other activities than be busy 
with procreation alone, and also the 
availability of necessary privacy, which is 
woefully lacking at present, would 
encourage the use of necessary family 
planning appliances. 


But have we taken sufficient measures to 
push up the housing programme? This has 
as well both direct and indirect effect on 
employment. Obviously we have not fully 
realised the dynamics of the housing pro- 
gramme. Though statistics of the housing 
shortage are lacking, it would hardly be 
incorrect to suggest that a vast majority of 
our countrymen are living in sub-standard 
conditions. To suggest that the housing 
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programme should be the sole preserve of 
the private sector and the public sector 
should keep away from it would hardly 
improve the situation, at least under the 
Indian conditions. Even in more developed 
economies like the U.K.,—housing _ is 
receiving more and more attention from the 
Government (and the local councils). One 
feels that our Planners should have devoted 
more attention to housing and particularly 
the low income housing programme should 
have been pushed up with vigour, through 
active State assistance. In fact, it is the low 
income housing programme which has gone 
by default, for neither the low income people 
have sufficient funds (or access to such 
funds) to build their own houses, nor the 
private builders are interested in these 
houses as they can obtain a far higher 
return on their investment in luxury houses 
and flats and office blocks. Thus, in the 
ultimate analysis, it is the Government 
which has to take vigorous measures to 
provide adequate living facilities to low 
income people. 


The various constructions and facilities 
and small (factory) industries—in which 
the Government should play a more vigorous 
role than done at present—would help and 
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sustain a large economic activity within the 
country. More importantly, rural areas would 
receive their due share in our planned 
efforts and would effectively participate in 
the sustained development of the economy. 
To come out of the Malthusian world of 
hunger and poverty into a more enlightened 
world of plenty and riches, we have to take 
away a large part of the population from 
agriculture and provide them with alter- 
native productive employment opportunities. 
This is the only way which would help to 
raise the level of living of our people, to 
widen their economic horizons, to push up 
aggregate production in the economy and, 
above all, help to check the population 
growth. Also it would help agriculture 
itself as it would enable improvement in the 
organisation of farms and less pressure on 
farms would consequently pave the way for 
higher output. 


The conclusion is obvious. The Govern- 
ment’s role, as the above analysis suggests, 
should be limited to the industrial field and 
should be more extended to areas that help 
to improve basic facilities and economic 
organisation of the country (including check 
on population). 
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Correctional institutions employ classification procedures in 
There is increasing interest in introducing such 


individualised programmes for inmates. 


order to develop 


procedures to make the institutional treatment of offenders in India more effective. Besides 
giving the description of the work of an institutional classification committee, the author lists 
factors restricting the maximum use of classification. 


The author is Head, Department 


of Criminology, 


Juvenile Delinquency and 


Correctional Administration, Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay. 


Classification represents an important 
trend in correctional work but is not 
an entirely new idea. On the other hand, it 
is one of the oldest elements in the concept 
of individualised treatment in correctional 
institutions. 


In its rudimentary form, it may consist 
simply of placing prisoners in a special type 
of institution or of grouping them on the basis 
of easily observable characteristics. In_ its 
more sophisticated form, it demands careful 
study of all inmates and the problems 
presented by them. : 


Theoretically, classification means _ the 
entire process of systematically studying the 
individual inmate, formulating an_indivi- 
dualised programme covering custodial care, 
medical, psychiatric and social work treat- 
ment, education, vocational training, work, 
etc., that are best suited to his special needs 
and abilities. 


It also means following his progress 
periodically with a view to alter his 
programme if necessary, and at the same 
time bringing about co-ordination between 
the efforts of the institution and the parole 
and aftercare services by planning ll 
programmes looking toward the appropriate 
time when he will be ready for release. 
Through classification, a co-ordinated 


approach can be made to the total problem, 





rather than an isolated and unrelated effort 
by each of many institution departments and 
staff members. 


Many prison systems classify as between 
institutions and provide separate institutions 
for different types of offenders. Classification 
between these institutions is based on age, sex, 
likelihood of escape, potentialities of rehabili- 
tation, need for education and vocational 
training, capability of work, and so forth. 
The purpose of classification between these 
institutions is based not only on administrative 
convenience but also on the desire to make 
provision for the special needs of the group 
in question. 


Immediately following admission, all 
inmates are placed in the quarantine section. 
This period of quarantine serves several 
purposes, and is one of great significance to’ 
the programme of classification. It helps 
to orient the newly admitted inmate to 
the situation presented by the institution and 
at the same time provides enough time for 
the various staff members to examine him. 
Interviewing and testing the new inmate and 
assembling data for preparing his case history 
are carried out during this period. Thus a 
fairly clear picture and a reasonably accurate 
estimation of the inmate may be brought to 
as near completion as possible. It is necessary 
that all available facts that are relevant and 
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significant for the purpose of outlining an 
adequate programme for the inmate should 
be gathered rapidly and efficiently so that 
decisions may be made by studying them. 


During the quarantine period, data is 
secured by which the prisoner may be 
identified. A medical examination is also 
made to discover the actual physical condition 
of the offender and to outline a programme 
of treatment, if necessary. If there is a 
psychiatrist, he provides the necessary 
psychiatric data. 


The members of the institutional staff 
responsible for educational and vocational 
training programmes interview the inmate to 
find out his educational, vocational training 
and work interests. Tests of intelligence, 
aptitude and achievement are administered. 


The institutional parole officer compiles the 
social history. He does this partly by 
interviewing the offender and partly by 
correspondence. This history includes facts 
pertaining to the family, neighbourhood and 
economic situation, friends and associates, 
leisure time activities, marital status and 
relationship and so forth. Interviews of a less 
comprehensive type are held by other officers, 
if necessary. The newly admitted inmates also 
listen to talks given by different officers 
regarding opportunities available in the 
institution. 


All the reports resulting from the above 
mentioned examinations are assembled in 
what is referred to as an admission 
summary. This composite summary usually 
includes the following items: committed 
name, true name, register number given at 
the institution, date of birth, age, place of 
birth, marital status, sentence, date of 


commitment, eligibility for parole, date of full 
expiration of sentence, previous criminal 
record, circumstances of present offence, 
relatives, employment, suggested release plans, 
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social history, sources of information, report 
of medical examination, results of psycho- 
metric tests, educational and occupational 
information and a short report by the officer 
in charge of the quarantine section regarding 
adjustment during the quarantine period. 


The classification committee consists of the 
head of the institution, heads of various 
departments such as classification and parole, 
education and training, medical services, etc. 
The institutional parole officer in charge of 
the inmate, the quarantine officer and the 
classification secretary also attend the 
meetings of the committee. 


Admission summaries on inmates to be 
classified are distributed among the different 
members of the classification committee the 
day before the classification meeting so that 
they get an opportunity to review the material. 
Prior to presenting the inmate before the 
classification committee the institutional 
parole officer in charge of the inmate presents 
a brief report on each case. The committee 
then discusses the case and tentatively decides 
on a programme covering custody, transfer, 
social service, medical and __ psychiatric 
treatment, educational assignment, vocational 
training, work, etc. If necessary, the pro- 
gramme is sometimes modified after bringing 
the inmate into the room in which the 
committee meeting is held and discussing the 
programme with him. 


Until the time the inmate is re-classified, 
the programme outlined at the classification 
meeting at admission determines the 
important aspects of institutional life. 


Several factors restrict planning of 
adequate programmes for inmates. These 
include: inadequate information about in- 
mates, lack of inmate co-operation, inadequate 
release plans, insufficient duration of commit- 
ment, financial needs of inmate, need for 
greater degree of custody, inadequacy of 
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existiffg institutional facilities to meet needs, 
institutional needs in regard to maintenance 
and related services, and personality problems 
of inmates. 


This description is limited to classification 
procedures at the institutional level, viz., the 
committee variety of classification in which 
representatives from the major services of the 
institution come together periodically for 
classifying newly admitted inmates. The 
system, therefore, differs from reception 
centre programmes where the members of the 
staff devote full time to classification work. 
In the latter instance, the main function of 
the staff is to determine the specific facility to 
which the offender should be sent, out of the 
several available institutions, and to provide 
some recommendation as to what programme 
would help the offender at the selected 
institution. 


In introducing classification to Indian 
correctional institutions, care should be taken 
to reduce the effect of limiting factors 
mentioned above. Basic data which have 
special significance to programme planning 
should be gathered carefully. Certain data in 
the inmate’s history exercise crucial influence 
on programme planning, and release plans for 
an inmate should be taken up early. 


Classification alone can provide an indivi- 
dualised programme related to the construc- 
tive aspects of an inmate’s experience prior 
to commitment, related to employment plans 
on release, and compatible with interests 
expressed by him. Correctional social workers 
can play a vital role in adapting classification 
to meet the special needs of Indian 
correctional institutions serving adult offen- 
ders and juvenile delinquents. 


Courtesy: The Social Worker, Bombay, 1961 
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In this talk broadcast by the All India Radio, Bombay the author traces the history of 
legislation pertaining to juvenile delinquency ‘and also reviews existing programmes for 


delinquent children. 


Mr. Panakal is Head, Department of Criminology, Juvenile Delinquency and Correc- 
tional Administration, Tata Institute of Social Sciences. Bombay. 


Delinquency is a complex problem. 
Except by legal definition delinquency does 
not have its beginning at the point of arrest 
or adjudication. With or without court 
action, anti-social behaviour is a matter of 
concern, especially where children are 
involved. 


A juvenile delinquent is a child who comes 
into conflict with the law. To be considered 
delinquent, his situation and _ behaviour 
should be such as to indicate the danger of 
his becoming an adult offender. His 
delinquency itself is evidence that .guidance 
is not successfully given to him by his parents 
or guardians. Therefore, the state assumes 
responsibility to help him become law-abiding. 


Research into delinquency causation falls 
into two well-defined types. Psychology and 
psychiatry have tried to discover the 
characteristics of the individual delinquent. 
Other studies have been directed towards the 
peculiarities in the social environment of the 
offender. There is ample justification for 
both these approaches. Extravagant claims 
have often been made for this or that cause 
of delinquency. In fact, there is no facet of 
social life which has no_ bearing on 
delinquency. 

Various estimates have been made of the 
extent of juvenile delinquency in India. 
Statistics of delinquency are influenced by 
such factors as special legislation, special 
police and special correctional agencies. 


States with children acts in active operation 
contribute heavily to the statistics of 
delinquency. Besides, areas undergoing rapid 
urbanisation and industrialisation are attract- 
ing youth from rural areas. In such centres, 
the problem is acute. For example, in 1959- 
60, approximately 52 per cent of the 
children admitted to the remand home 
attached to the juvenile court in Bombay 
City were alleged delinquents. 


The Indian Penal Code enacts a conclusive 
presumption of innocence in children under 
seven years of age. No child under seven can 
be convicted of any offence. Again, no child 
between the ages of seven and twelve may be 
convicted of any offence unless it has attained 
sufficient maturity of understanding to judge 
the nature and consequences of its conduct 
on that occasion. 


The Apprentices Act XIX of 1850, an all-” 
India enactment, provided that a magistrate 
may bind apprentice any child below the age 
of eighteen years convicted of vagrancy or 
the commission of any petty offence. This 
provision was incidental as the main 
emphasis of the Act was to regulate relations 
between the masters and apprentices prepar- 
ing to earn a livelihood. 


The Reformatory Schools Act of 1897 
dealt with youthful offenders under the age 
of 15 years. The Act permitted the establish- 
ment of reformatory schools where youthful 
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offenders may be ordered to be detained in 
the discretion of the sentencing court. The 
reformatories may be established and 
maintained by the State Government, or it 
may recognise any other school conducted in 
conformity with the Act. No boy over 
eighteen years was to be detained in such a 
school, and boys over fourteen could be 
released on licence if suitable employment 
was found for them. 


Later developments made it necessary to 
discontinue work under the Reformatory 
Schools Act in some states. However, even 
today, we have reformatory schools in 
Lucknow, Hissar, Hazaribagh, and Seoni. 


Section 399 of the Criminal Procedure Code 
also provides that any criminal court 
sentencing a person under 15 years of age to 
imprisonment may direct that such person 
may be confined in a reformatory established 
by the State Government or kept by a person 
willing to obey the rules made by the State 
Government as a fit place for confinement in 
which there are means of suitable discipline 
and of training in some branch of useful 
industry. 


The Madras Children Act, 1920 was the first 
piece of State legislation providing a compre- 
hensive plan to deal with youthful offenders. 
This was followed by the Bengal Children 
Act and the Bombay Children Act. Several 
other states have passed legislation pertain- 
ing to youthful offenders. Unfortunately, the 
content of each enactment varies considerably 
from state to state especially in critical 
clauses relating to the defintion of child and 
the categories of child offenders to whom the 
act is applicable. For example, the Bombay 
Children Act, 1948 deals with children of 
both sexes under 16, whereas the Children 
Act, 1960 applicable to Union Territories, 
defines the term child as a boy who has not 
attained the age of 16 years or a girl who 
has not attained the age of 18 years. Un- 
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doubtedly, there is a great need for evolving 
a more uniform standard of ingredients of 
legislation applicable to children who get 
into trouble with the law. 


Special acts applicable to youthful 
offenders are in existence in many states, 
but they are not effectively implemented in 
all of them or in all parts of the same state. 
Some acts have not been implemented at ail 
for lack of effective machinery. Necessary 
additional funds may be available during the 
Third Plan period. 


As part of the machinery dealing with 
juvenile offenders, especially at the time of 
arrest, the services of specially trained police 
officers should be utilised. Since police 
intervene at a strategic time in the lives of 
delinquents, they have an important role to 
play in the prevention and control of 
delinquency. These officers know how to get 
behind the delinquent act to uncover the 
factors causing it. They are equipped to 
make all contacts with delinquent youth con- 
structive. Increasingly, the police are taking 
advantage of the principles and procedures 
of juvenile aid work. The co-operation of all 
agencies in the community that can help 
reduce delinquency is important in 
administering a police juvenile aid pro- 
gramme. Competent police officers are 
capable of identifying trouble spots and effec- 
tively dealing with potential delinquents. 


Central to the processing of cases involv- 
ing the delinquency of children are the 
juvenile courts. But only in a few states 
separate juvenile courts have been organised. 
In others, juvenile offenders are dealt within 
the ordinary courts. 


The juvenile court administers indivi- 
dualised justice. The court accepts the 
individuality of a child and adapts its pro- 
cedures accordingly. This objective is not 
easy to achieve if the dispositions of the 
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court are not based on the best available 
knowledge of the needs of the child. The pro- 
gramme for juvenile offenders is not meant 
for their punishment but for their treatment 
and_ rehabilitation. Without magistrates 
equipped to deal with delinquent children, 
the social welfare content of the programme 
cannot materialise. 


Apart from the juvenile court, there is 
need for an appropriate institutional set-up. 
More remand homes, certified schools and 
fit-person institutions are necessary. With- 
out these institutions, the programmes con- 
concerning the recovery of children through 
the process of correction cannot take 
concrete shape. Correctional institutions 
alone are equipped to carry out the com- 
mand of the juvenile court and retrain the 
offender. in proper attitudes and_ skills. 
Juvenile correctional institutions can release 
the recovered when eligible, and retain the 
recalcitrant until he is ready. 


There are children who do not need 
institutional treatment. The benefit of pro- 
bation is extended to them. Under probation 
the child lives in the community and 
regulates his life according to the conditions 
imposed by the court and subject to the 
supervision of the probation officer. The 
success of probation depends on an under- 
standing of each offender. The selection for 
probation is based on the assumption that the 
juvenile delinquent will benefit most from the 
type of treatment probation can give. The 
supervisory relationship will offer the proba- 
tioner assistance to break the delinquency- 
crime chain. 


The pre-sentence investigation by the pro- 
bation officer serves to bring to light the 
problems and needs of the delinquent. Facts, 
of themselves, have no greater value than the 
conclusions based upon them. The probation 
officer has to interpret to the court and all 
the authorities dealing with him the problems 
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and needs of the child offender. Further, he 
has to help the child understand himself. In 
supervision, the role of the probation officer 
is to help the offender redirect his energies 
into socially acceptable behaviour. 


Juvenile correctional institutions advance 
those educational services which most appro- 
priately meet correctional needs. The 
effectiveness of the educational services in 
correctional treatment has been generally 
accepted. Professionally acceptable standards 
ot educational services in juvenile correc- 
tional institutions have to be advanced. 
Correctional educators are working with 
intense earnestness to introduce into our 
institutions the best that education has to 
offer. 


‘In its broadest connotations, social educa- 
tion has been the aim of correctional edu- 
cators for years. Always they have wanted to 
develop the qualities of being human. Today, 
social education is a frontier area in correc- 
tional education. The inmates need improved 
insight into their relations with others. 


The most difficult time for a juvenile 
delinquent is the first few weeks after leaving 
the institution. What happens then will 
usually determine whether he gives up 
delinquency for good or whether he returns 
to the institution. 


Aftercare service provides the juvenile 
delinquent who wants to go straight a step- 
ping stone from the institution. It helps him 
to attain and maintain security during the 
critical weeks after his release when even 
carefully laid plans may fail. Aftercare gives 
him encouragement when he needs _ it 
and sustains him in a struggle which could 
easily prove too severe if he has to stand 
alone. 

Though they are not at all directly 
responsible for the correction of children 
committed by the courts, citizens should give 
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active support to juvenile correctional pro- 
grammes. This may be done through exist- 
ing special organisations, such as societies for 
aiding children or probation and aftercare 
associations. Individuals not working through 
established organisations can also make a con- 
siderable contribution. These volunteers can 
offer services to children as professionals in 
other fields. Others, without professional 
qualifications, can nurture through visits the 
stabilising effects of a warm human associa- 
tion. Citizen participation may be directed 
more largely to assisting children to make an 
acceptable adjustment in the community after 
release. What may or should be done in a 
particular institution or community will 
depend on several related factors. 


J. J. PANAKAL 


To prevent delinquency, we should get 
next to juvenile delinquents where they are 
and enlist their energies constructively. The 
problems faced by children today are funda- 
mentally the same as in the years past; only 
the methods employed by them to express 
their problems are changing. Youth still has 
the age-old problem of growing up, which is 
getting more complicated with each genera- 
tion. Impersonality and self-identity now 
beset a segment of urban youth. The vacuum 
of community control must be filled in by the 
development of agencies to supply the 
necessary character-building and disciplinary 
guidance. 


Courtesy, AJR, Bombay. 
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DIRECTOR’S REPORT 


Mr. CHaiRMAN, Mr. TALEYARKHAN, LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN, 


It is my pleasant duty to present the 
Director’s report to the 21st Convocation of 
the Tata Institute of Social Sciences. 


The year under report may be looked 
upon as the most memorable in the history 
of the Institute since it saw the completion 
of 25 years of its existence. Practically, the 
whole year was taken up with the prepara- 
tions for the celebration of the Silver Jubilee 
which though never intended to be on a 
lavish scale had to be worthy of the tradition 
of the House of Tatas and the Tata Institute 
of Social Sciences. These preparations culmi- 
nated in the celebration of the Silver Jubilee 
week from 4th February to 9th February, 
1961. We have to congratulate ourselves on 
the fact that the celebrations were inaugu- 
rated by no less a person than the 
eminent philosopher and statesman, Dr. 
S. Radhakrishnan, Vice-President of India. 
As was to be expected, he gave an address 
which was instructive as well as inspiring in 
as much as he brought out the intimate 
relationship which has existed between 
religion and social work. On that occasion 
it was intended to present to Dr. Radha- 
krishnan and Sir Homi Mody, the 
Chairman, copies of the Souvenir Volume of 
the Silver Jubilee entitled, “History and 
Philosophy of Social Work in India,” a 
massive volume of 500 pages consisting of 
essays by the members of the Faculty of the 


Institute and other distinguished social 
workers, and published by the Allied Pub- 
lishers. Unfortunately, the magnitude of the 
task delayed the publication of the volume, 
and we saw to it that undue hurry did not 
spoil our volume meant to be a classic of its 
kind in the field of social work education. 
On Monday, the 6th February, 1961, the 
Right Hon. Lord Morrison gave a lecture 
on British Trade Unionism. Lord Morrison 
who has played an important part in build- 
ing up trade unionism in England spoke with 
authority on a subject which is becoming of 
great importance in India also. The lecture 
was presided over by Shri Shantilal Shah, 
Minister for Labour, Government of 
Maharashtra, who himself has played a great 
role in the history of labour movement in 
India. On Tuesday, the 7th February, 1961, 
there was a Symposium on Social Policy in 
a Welfare State which was inaugurated by 
Dr. T. R. Naravane, Minister for Social 
Welfare, Government of Maharashtra. The 
participants were eminent scholars and, 
social workers from all over India. They 
comprised Smt. Mary Clubwalla Jadhav, an 
eminent social worker of South India, and 
now Honorary General Secretary, Indian 
Conference of Social Work; Shri P. D. 
Kulkarni, Senior Research Officer, Planning 
Commission, New Delhi; Shri M. C. 
Nanavati, Director, Social Education, Minis- 
try of Community Development and Co- 
operation, New Delhi; and Dr. V. Jagan- 
nadhan, Assistant Professor, Indian Institute 
of Public Administration, New Delhi. The 
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Symposium was conducted at a very high 
level, and all the papers will be published 
in the Special Silver Jubilee Number of the 
Indian Journal of Social Work. On Wednes- 
day, the 8th February, 1961, our Alumni 
Association organised a Brains Trust. The 
Director of the Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences figured as the Question Master and 
the panel consisted of eminent men: 
Mr. A. D. Shroff of Tata Industries Private 
Ltd., Dr. J. B. Lightman, T. C. M. Con- 
sultant on Social Work Education, India 
Project, Mrs. Fatehma Ismail, the Founder 
of the Fellowship of the Physically Handi- 
capped, Prof. G. D. Parikh, Rector of the 
University of Bombay, Dr. K. R. Masani, 
Honorary Professor of Psychiatry, Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences, Mr. P. V. 
Kamath, Personnel Manager, British Drug 
House and lastly, Dr. B. H. Mehta, Profes- 
sor in the Tata Institute of Social Sciences. 
The Brains Trust was very well attended, 
and the number of questions was far more 
than could be dealt with even in two hours. 
It will be noticed that the programme of 
the Silver Jubilee celebrations definitely leant 
on the scholarly side but the social aspect 
of the celebrations was by no means over- 
looked. On Sunday, the 5th February, 1961 
the students of the Institute gave a delightful 
variety entertainment, and though un- 
expected rain that day upset our arrange- 
ments, the function passed off as,a very 
great success. The celebrations concluded 
with the Jubilee Dinner on Thursday, the 
9th February, 1961 when Shri Y. B. Chavan, 
Chief Minister of Maharashtra was the 
Chief Guest. 


While this constituted the main official 
programme of the Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences it would be but fair to record our 
obligations to the All India Radio, Bombay, 
who not only récorded and broadcast the 
proceedings of the inaugural function and 
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the Brains Trust but also broadcast a special 
series of talks on “Social Work Today”. In 
this series, the Director of the Institute spoke 
on “The Philosophy of Social Work” on 
6th February, 1961. Dr. (Miss) G. R. 
Banerjee spoke on ‘Education for Social 
Work as a Profession” on 7th February, 
1961, and on 10th February, 1961 Dr. 
M. V. Moorthy spoke on “Contemporary 
Fields of Professional Social Work in 
India”. On Saturday, 25th February, 
1961, a Panel Discussion was also orga- 
nised on “Social Welfare in a Welfare 
State” in which Prof. A. R. Wadia acted as 
Moderator and the other members were 
Dr. B. H. Mehta, Mrs. Fatehma Ismail, 
Mr. N. F. Kaikobad and Mr. J. J. Panakal. 


Great appreciation was expressed in ali 
quarters at the success of the Silver Jubilee 
week but it was a particular source of joy 
to get a letter from the Chairman of the 
Governing Board, Prof. R. Choksi: “I have 
had high opinions from every quartes 
regarding the success of the function on 
Saturday, the 4th February. Please accept 
my warm congratulations and convey them 
to your colleagues and the staff. Everything 
went very well—a happy omen for the 
future.” 


After all the sense of joy and happiness 
we had because of the Silver Jubilee Cele- 
bration, we had to share the sorrow caused 
by the demise of our great patriot and 
statesman, Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant. We 
mourn his loss not merely as a great Indian, 
but even more as a great friend and patron 
of the Institute. He was mainly responsible 
for entrusting the Institute with the work 
of training Tribal Welfare Officers and he 
was seriously thinking of entrusting the 
Institute with the task of training Police 
Officers. We shall always gratefully treasure 
his memory. 
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This year we had as many as 319 appli- 
cations for admission. After screening them, 
130 applicants were calléd for interview and 
75 were finally admitted, the largest number 
ever admitted to the Institute in these 
25 years. 


Andhra 
Assam 
Bombay City 
Delhi 

Gujarat 
Kerala 
Madhya Pradesh 
Madras 
Maharashtra 
Mysore 

Orissa 

Punjab 
Rajasthan 
Uttar Pradesh 
West Bengal . 
Other Areas 
Egypt 

South Africa 


4 
7 
7 
3 
4 
5 
2 
2 
3 
5 
1 
2 
1 
4 
2 
1 
1 
‘1 


75 
Among the 75 candidates admitted to the 
two-year diploma course, five were deputed 
by the Director of Public Instruction in 
Assam and two were from the Planning and 
Development Department of the Govern- 
ment of Assam. Two were deputed by the 
Government of Gujarat, one by the Inspector 
General of Prisons, Government of Kerala 
and one by the Chief Inspector of Certified 
Schools, Government of Mysore. One Indian 
student from South Africa has been deputed 
by the Government of India. We also 
admitted an Egyptian candidate from the 
National Centre of Sociological and Crimi- 
nological Research, Cairo, but he was 
unable to join during this year. In the 
previous years all, the applicants called for 


interview were paid their T.A., but this year 
as a measure of economy, T.A. was paid only 
to those candidates who were otherwise 
unable to appear for the interview. As in 
the previous years the one-year course in 
Tribal Welfare under the Government of 
India Scheme for the Training of Tribal 
Welfare Officers was continued. Twenty- 
seven deputed candidates from different 
States and one private candidate attended 
the course. 


Andhra Pradesh 
Gujarat 
Himachal Pradesh 
Kerala 

Madhya Pradesh 
Maharashtra 
Mysore 

Orissa 

Rajasthan 
Tripura 

Adimjati Sevak Sangh 
Private Candidate 
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The year under report, perhaps by a 
lucky accident, synchronising with the 
Jubilee year proved to be very crowded and 
full of new ventures. The Advisory Council 
which had come into existence in the pre- 
vious year began to function. One direction 
in which the members displayed their interest 
in the work of the Institute was that as 
many as 17 industrial organisations gave full 
page advertisements in our Indian Journal 
»f Social Work and that has been a source 
of great financial support to the Institute. 
Our best thanks are due to all of them. 


1. Associated Cement Companies, Ltd. 


2. Burmah-Shell Oil Storage and Distri- 
buting Company of India, Ltd. 








3. General Radio and Appliances 


Private Ltd. 
4. Greaves Cotton and Company, Ltd. 


Indian Standard Metal Co., Ltd. 


w 


James Finlay and Co., Ltd. 


Pade Ay 


Johnson & Johnson of India Private 


Ltd. 
8. Kamani Brothers Private Lid. 
9. Mahindra & Mihindra, Ltd. 
10. Tata Chemicals, Ltd. 


11. Tata Engineering & Locomotive Co., 
Ltd. 


12. Tata Hydro-Electric Agencies (P) 
Ltd. 


i3. Tata Oil Mills Company, Ltd. 

14. Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd. 

15. Tata Textile Group 

16. Times of India 

17. The Wallace Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


The work of the different Departments of 
the Institute continued at a high level. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF TRIBAL 
WELFARE has been called upon by the 
Government of India to continue the train- 
ing of Tribal Welfare Officers during the 
Third Plan -period. The Department has 
submitted a scheme of a deeper and more 
concentrated type of training of the Govern- 
ment of India which will entail a growing 
expenditure of Rs. 85,403/- in the first year 
to Rs. 94,857/- in the last year on the Plan. 
Dr. B. H. Mehta’s work in this field has 
come to be widely appreciated and he has 
been specially asked by the Government of 
Maharashtra to interest himself in the 


welfare of the Adivasis in the State of 
Mal rrashtra. 
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Dr. M. V. Moorthy, Head of THE 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR WELFARE 
AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS has had 
a very busy time. Apart from a number of 
Seminars Dr. Moorthy attended outside 
Bombay, he organised few good semi- 
nars in the Institute itself. The Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations collaborated 
with the Indian Institute of Personnel 
Management, Bombay Branch arid organised 
a one-day Seminar for Management Execu- 
tives in November 1960. It proved to be a 
great success and of great benefit to our 
students. On 6th and 7th January, 1961 
Senior Executives’ training courses were 
held and it is noteworthy that nearly 20 
companies deputed their senior officers and 
a group of 30 participants discussed the 
problem of the organisation of the personnel 
department, staff development and unions’ 
relations with the management organisation. 
Dr. Moorthy has come to occupy a position of 
eminence in all organisations of labour and 
industrial development. He is a member of 
the Governing Board of the Bombay Pro- 
ductivity Council, Chairman of the Indus- 
trial Welfare Association and Member of the 
All India Council of Personnel Officers. He 
was Chief Editor of the Scientific Manage- 
ment «nd Honorary Adviser to the Indian 
Chamber of Management, Bombay, Bureau 
of Human Relations and the Bihar Public 
Servicer, Commission. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF MEDICAL 
AND PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK 
under Dr. Miss G. R. Banerjee has been 
able to develop field work facilities for the 
students of the Institute in the following set 
up: (1) Medical Social Service Depart- 
ment, Cama and Albless Hospital, Dhobi 
Talao; (2) School Social Service, R. M. 
Bhat High School, Parel; (3) Mental 
Health Project of the Child Guidance Clinic 
in Krishna Nagar Chawls, Parel. Dr. Miss 
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Banerjee’s services have been in great 
demand from various organisations all over 
India. She was deputed to participate in the 
annual session of the Indian Conference of 
Social Work, Kerala State Branch, and also 
in the annual session of the Association of 
Moral and Social Hygiene in India. She 
continues to be an active member of the 
Family Welfare Agency and the Association 
of the Friends of the Mentally Ill. Her 
. annual Variety Entertainment brought in 
Rs. 21,000/- which have been distributed 
equally between the Jerbai Wadia Hospital 
for Children and the Association of the 
Friends of the Mentally IIl. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL 
RESEARCH under the able leadership of 
Dr. S. D. Punekar has been particularly 
active this year. Dr. Punekar has dealt with 
the following research projects: — 


1. Survey of Bombay Prostitutes which 


_ will be published by the Research Programmes 
Committee of the Planning Commission, 


2. Petrol Dealers’ Attitude Survey. 


3. It is particularly note-worthy that 
Dr. Punekar is associated with a major study 
of the Labour Mobility Survey in Bombay 
City. This has been uridertaken on the 
initiative of the Ford Foundation, New 
Delhi. The Ford Foundation has been kind 
enough to make an ad hoc grant of $ 5200 
to the Institute for carrying out this study. 
This is the first time that we have received 
any grant from the Ford Foundation and 
we trust it will not be the last. This study 
particularly aims at studying the pattern of 
job mobility of about 2200 scientifically 
selected industrial workers in 5 major indus- 
tries in Bombay City, viz., Municipality, 
B.E.S.T., Dockyards, Cotton Textiles and 
Engineering. 
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Dr. Punekar also conducted a Seminar on 
22nd January, 1961 for members of Works 
Committee in Bombay on behalf of the 
Central Board for Workers’ Education. It 
was attended by about 150 members and 
was a great success. 


It is of particular interest to note that on 
the 20th and 21ist March, 1961 a Seminar 
on Trade Union Education was organised. 
The Tata Institute may well claim credit 
for breaking new ground in this connection. 
The Seminar was attended by representatives 
of 20 trade unions. The Seminar was 
inaugurated by Mr. Shantilal Shah, Minister 
for Law and Labour, Government of 
Maharashtra. The papers contributed and 
discussions that followed were quite at a 
high level and there was a free and frank 
exchange of views not merely from the 
capitalists’ and the trade unionists’ stand- 
points, but the discussions also brought out 
the standpoints of rival trade unions. 


Mr. N. F. Kaikobad continued to be 
in charge of the DEPARTMENTS OF 
RURAL WELFARE AND URBAN COM- 
MUNITY ORGANISATION as well. This 
year the Rural Welfare Department had as 
many as 10 students most of them having 
already taken the Diploma of an Institute 
of Rural Higher Education. The Depart- 
ment is particularly grateful to the All India 
Khadi and Village Industries Board, 
Maharashtra Co-operative Union and 
Greater Bombay Co-operative Board as well 
as Nutan Bal Shikshan Sangha and 
Smt. Tarabhai Modak for all facilities given 
to our students for field work. 


The Department of Urban Community 
Development was able to develop its acti- 
vities at the Worli Community Centre, 
thanks to the Central Social Welfare Board 
for a grant of Rs. 1,200/-. The Centre 
emphasises the central aspect of community 
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work and aims at establishing a full-fledged 
urban community development project for 
a Block of twenty chawls occupied by 1400 
working-class families. Mr. Kaikobad is 
particularly keeping himself in active touch 
with the Bombay City Social Education 
Committee, Bal Vihar Managing Committee 
and Bombay City Council of Child Welfare 
and the Executive and Working Committee 
of the Indian Conference of Social Work. 
Thanks of the Institute are particularly due 
to Mr. Richard Parvis, T.C.M. Consultant 
on Social Work Education who helped Mr. 
Kaikobad in conducting a Seminar on 
Field Work Supervision in the month of 
October 1960. It is to be noted with pleasure 
that Mr. Kaikobad has now been promoted 
to the grade of Reader. 

In the DEPARTMENT OF CRIMINO- 
LOGY, JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
AND CORRECTIONAL ADMINIS- 
TRATION, Mr. J. J. Panakal has come to 
be accepted as an expert in his subject all 
India. The Survey of Probation 
Services for Adult Offenders and Juvenile 
Delinquents has been financed by the 
Ministry of Education, Government of India 
and is nearing completion. Mr. Panakal has 
accepted an offer from the United Nations 
to prepare for publication a report on 
Juvenile Delinquency in Asia and the Far 
East. The report of Denotified Communities 
is being finally edited for publication by the 
Government of Maharashtra. His report 
on the Prevention of Criminality arising 
from Social Changes and accompanying 
Economic Development in Under-developed 
countries was published by the United 
Nations for discussion at the Second United 
Nations Congress on the Prevention of 
Crime and Treatment of Offenders in 
London. Unfortunately, Mr. Panakal was 
unable to attend the Congress for want 
of funds. It is with some pride that 
we can record that the Government of India 


over 
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is thinking of a long and costly scheme for 
the training of Police Officers from all over 
India and has approached the Tata Institute 
of Social Sciences to undertake this project. 
The question is under consideration. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF FAMILY 
AND CHILD WELFARE has continued to 
progress under Mrs. M. M. Desai. She was 
invited by the United Nations to participate 
in a seminar held in Kuala Lumpur, 
Malaya, in October 1960. She submitted a 
worthy paper on Planning, Implementation 
and Coordination of Family and Child 
Welfare Services and she actively partici- 
pated in the Seminar. The Preventorium as 
a special activity of the Department has 
been making marked progress. A_ large 
number of books has been donated to the 
Preventorium to develop children’s library 
in the afternoons and it is proposed to 
provide library and recreational facilities to 
school-age children twice a week. An 
Advisory Committee consisting of Mrs. 
J. R. D. Tata, Mrs. B. M. Ghia, Miss P. 
Jeevandas and two Alumni of the Family 
and Child Welfare Department has been 
formed with the Director as its Chairman 
to advise and guide in the use of the welfare 
activities fund collected through the -charity 
shows organised by the students of this 
Department every year. Specific welfare 
agencies are being developed and a Family 
Welfare Unit has been started in Nagpada 
Neighbourhood House offering case work 
help to needy families. 

Dr. S. K. Parukh continued to be the 
Head of the DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHO- 
LOGY. He started a special one-year course 
in Personnel Psychology which was attended 
by 10 members. 


Owing to increased pressure of work on 
account of more and more admissions every 
year there was a general desire on the part 
of the various Heads of Departments that 
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each one of them should have a Faculty 
Assistant. The Governing Board carefully con- 
sidered this question and resolved to appoint 
two additional Faculty Assistants. Miss G. 
Mathew has been appointed in the Depart- 
ment of Medical and Psychiatric Social Work 
and Mr. V. D. Kamble has been appointed 
in the Departments of Rural Welfare and 
Urban Community Organisation. Mrs. S. R. 
Panakal has been attached to the Depart- 
ments of Labour Welfare and Urban Com- 
munity Organisation and Mr. D. S. Pinge 
mainly to the Departments of Family and 
Child Welfare, Criminology and Correc- 
tional Administration, Medical and Psychi- 
atric Social Work and Urban Community 
Organisation. 

For several years the question of organising 
an Association of Schools of Social Work in 
India has been under consideration. Last 
year the Tata Institute of Social Sciences 
took the initiative and a_ preliminary 
meeting was held at Hyderabad when the 
Indian Conference of Social Work met in 
" December 1959. The Faculty of Social 
Work of the Maharaja Sayyajirao Univer- 
sity of Baroda extended an_ invitation 
to hold the Inaugural Session in Baroda. 
This was done on the 5th and 6th 
November, 1960. The Vice-Chancellor of 
Maharaja Sayyajirao University of Baroda 
inaugurated the proceedings and the Asso- 
ciation of the Schools of Social Work was 
formally brought into existence. A Consti- 
tution was framed and the office bearers 
elected. The Director of the Tata Institute 
of Social Sciences had the honour of being 
the first elected President. In this connection 
a good deal of spade work had been done by 
Mr. L. S. Kudchedkar, the Registrar of the 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences and his 
work was warmly appreciated by the 
Association. x, 

Apart from his work as _ Registrar, 
Mr. Kudchedkar also took courses in Public 

14 
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Welfare Administration, in Rural Community 
Development and took up the subject of 
Personnel Development in Industry. 


During the year under report, the Director 
continued to be a member of the Rajya 
Sabha and attended all its sessions except 
one when he had to be in the hospital for 
an accident that he met with at Baroda. He 
completed his work as a member of the 
Aligarh Muslim University Enquiry Com- 
mittee. He continued to be a member of the 
S.N.D.T. University Syndicate and Senate 
also of the Banaras Hindu University 
Executive Council. On 8th September, 1960, 
the University of Mysore conferred on him 
the Honorary degree of D. Litt. and on the 
Republic Day, 26th January, 1961 the 
President of India conferred on him the 
award of Padma Bhushan. 


THE PUBLICATIONS DEPARTMENT 
was busy this year in connection with the 
publication of the Silver Jubilee volume on 
“The History and Philosophy of Social Work 
in India.” In view of the increasing load of 
work in the Department of Criminology and 
Correctional Administration, it was thought 
desirable to relieve Mr. Panakal of his res- 
ponsibility as Assistant Editor of the Indian 
Journal of Social Work as well as the Head 
of the Publications Department. This work 
has now been entrusted to Mr. Hormasji. 
He will function as Assistant Editor of the 
Indian Journal of Social Work and he will 
be in-charge of the Publications Department. 
Mr. Hormasji has been particularly active 
and had to shoulder the burden of editing 
the Silver Jubilee Volume. 


Owing to the rising cost of production it 
has been found necessary to increase the 
subscription rates of the Indian Journal of 
Social Work fromm Rs. 10/- to Rs. 12/- a 
year for inland subscribers and from Rs. 11/- 
to Rs. 16/- a year for the soft currency area. 
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THE LIBRARY: During the year 
Mr. B. I. Trivedi who was on leave for a 
year finally submitted his resignation, and 
Mr. K. R. Rao who had been officiating 
Librarian was confirmed in the post. The 
number of books shows a marked increase 
mainly due to a generous gift of $ 1000 from 
the Asia Foundation, United States of 
America and a special grant by Sir D. J. 
Tata Trust of Rs. 1,500/- to the Department 
of Psychology. 708 volumes have been added 
of which 394 purchased, 151 were gifts 
and 96 were bound volumes of journals and 
there were 67 theses. Out of 224 journals 
received, 101 were subscribed, 30 were gifts 
and 93 were in exchange with our Indian 
Journal of Social Work. The Librarian 
attended the Workshop sponsored jointly by 
the University Grants Commission and the 
India Wheat Loan programme held in 
Baroda in December 1960. He also attended 
a three-day Seminar organised by the Indian 
Association of Special Libraries and Infor- 
mation Centres, Calcutta, on the “Rendering 
of Indic names for International Cataloguing 
Code”. 


STUDENTS’ UNION: Special thanks 
are due to the office bearers and members of 
the Students’ Union for the help they 
rendered at the time of the Silver Jubilee 
celebrations. Whether as participants in the 
Variety Entertainment or as voluriteers at 
the Silver Jubilee functions, they discharged 
their duties remarkably well. The Institute 
Day which is usually celebrated in November 
was not held this year and was merged in 
the Silver Jubilee celebrations. We had the 
honour of having Shri V. V. Giri, Governor 
of Kerala, as the Chief Guest on the day 
of the Variety Entertainment. 


This year the Faculty has resolved to 
award the Shield for the Best Student of 
the year to Mr. Adugna Shimellis and 
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the shield for the Best Student for Field 
Work in tribal welfare for the year to 
Mr. Premijitlal Rai. The Guinea Pig 
Trophy for Debate was won by Mr. A. 
Shimellis with Mr. G. S. Seyoum and 
Mr. S. A. Sathe as runners up, and the 
Guinea Pig Trophy for Essay was won by 
Mr. B. H. Bharucha with Mr. R. Ghosh as 
runner up. The ‘Leela Wadia Prize’ for the 
Best Student in the Medical and Psychiatric 
Department has been awarded to Miss 
Nirmala Purushottam Inamdar. ‘Professor 
Wadia Shield’ for the best article in 
Karmayogi has been awarded to Mr. B. H. 
Bharucha. 


The Director’s report cannot close without 
according the warmest thanks of the Institute 
to all who have helped it with generous 
grants. The Government of India gave a 
grant of Rs. 1 lakh but we have been looking 
forward to a substantial increase during the 
Third Plan Period especially as we have 
aspired for the recognition of the Tata Insti- 
tute of Social Sciences as an Institution of 
national importance. The Maharashtra 
Government has also given a generous grant 
of Rs. 25,000/- and we are hoping to get 
more during the Third Five Year Plan. We 
are grateful to the Government of Assam for 
a grant of Rs. 5,000/- received for the first 
time. The Government of Mysore renewed 
its grant of Rs. 2,000/- and we are parti- 
cularly grateful to the Government of 
Andhra Pradesh for their continued grant of 
Rs. 10,000/-. We received from Sir Dorabji 
Tata Trust Rs. 1,10,000/- and from 
Sir Ratan Tata Trust Rs. 20,000/-. 
Sir Dorabji Tata Trust has also sanctioned 
Rs. 1,25,000/- for the construction of a new 
Hostel to accommodate about 40 students. 
The work is in progress and we hope to 
finally complete it by July 1961. We are 
grateful to the American Women’s Club for 
five scholarships of Rs. 300/- each. The 
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Government of Maharashtra and Sir Ratan 
Tata Trust have continued their special 
grant for the maintenance of the School for 
Bedridden Children in the Bai Jerbai Wadia 
Hospital for Children. The School has been 
looked after by Mr. L. S. Kudchedkar and 
we are glad to note that at the time of the 
last inspection, the Inspectress expressed 
herself as being highly pleased with the way 
in which the school was run. It speaks well 
for the authorities of the hospital as well as 
for the teachers. who have been rendering 
yeoman service in the cause of crippled 
children ever since the school was started. 
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In conclusion the Director places on 
record his thanks for the cordial co-operation 
he has received from his colleagues on the 
Faculty as well as the Registrar, Mr. L. S. 
Kudchedkar and the staff of the Institute 
in general. He is thankful to the Trustees 
of Sir Dorabji Tata Trust for their continued 
interest in the work of the Institute and their 
continued generosity. He is particularly 
thankful to the Members of the Governing 
Board and especially to the Chairman, 
Professor R. Choksi who has been function- 
ing as “a verray, parfit gentil knight.” 


A. R. Wanna, M.P., 
Director. 











SUMMARY OF MR. NAVAL H. TATA’S SPEECH 
AT THE 21ST CONVOCATION OF THE TATA INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL 
SCIENCES ON SATURDAY, 6TH MAY 1961 


Presiding over the 2ist Convocation of the 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences on Saturday, 
6th May 1961, Mr. Naval H. Tata, Trustee 
of the Sir Dorabji Tata Trust, recalled the 
fact that he had presided over the ninth 
Convocation of the Institute in 1949 when 
it was in Andheri and said that during the 
intervening years, the Institute had made 
great strides of progress, particularly under 
the dynamic leadership of Professor Wadia 
for the past eight years. Mr. Tata said that 
Professor Wadia had received due recogni- 
tion for the valuable contribution he had 
made, as the President of India had conferred 
on him the honour of Padma Bhushan and 
the Mysore University, the honorary Doctorate 
of Letters. Mr. Tata hoped that in the years 
to come, Professor Wadia even if he was not 
directly connected with the Institute, would 
do his best to keep his interest in it alive. 


Referring to the Director’s report Mr. Tata 
said that while the Institute had many 
achievements to its credit including the train- 
ing of over a thousand postgraduate social 
workers, he felt that there were many more 
things which could be tackled. In particular, 
Mr. Tata mentioned the problem of the 
educated unemployed and felt that the 
Institute could interest itself in it. He thought 
that if that problem was not tackled, the 


educated unemployed would be a great 
menace to society in playing a destructive 
role in the national economy and national 
activity. Another line of activity mentioned 
by Mr. Tata was family planning, and he 
said that the Institute was doing something 
in that direction. 


Mr. Tata then referred to the Advisory 
Council of the Institute and expressed his 
satisfaction that some of the industrialist 
members of the Council had been taking 
interest in the work of the Institute and hoped 
that with their increasing interest the Institute 
would be able to render greater service. 


Concluding his remarks Mr. Tata 
welcomed Mr. Homi J. H. Taleyarkhan and 
said that for a short while he belonged to 
the House of Tata. He said that people who 


knew Mr. Taleyarkhan and have known of . 
his activities would agree with him that 


within a short time he had made a valuable 
contribution to the public life of the State as 
a very energetic Cabinet Member in charge 
of the portfolios of Health, Tourism and 
Small Savings. Mr. Tata expressed his 
gratitude to Mr. Taleyarkhan for having 
accepted the invitation to be the speaker at 
the 21st Convocation and requested him to 
deliver his address. 
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Mr. Homi J. H. TALEYARKHAN 


(Minister for Health, Small Savings and Tourism, State of Maharashtra) 


Lapies AND GENTLEMEN, 


Perhaps no country in the world has so big 
a heart for social work and so large a number 
of voluntary social workers as India, and at 
the same time it may be just as true to say 
that ours would be one of those countries 
which have the greatest dearth of social 
workers who are trained for the particular 
work in which they may be interested. For 
example, we have barely 1,500 trained 
Health Visitors in the entire country today. 


It is, indeed, a strange paradox—the 
anxiety of the heart to serve—inspired by 
that greatest social worker of all time— 
Mahatma Gandhi, the Father of the Nation, 
and the struggle of the mind to render the 
service—the anguish caused by the lack of 
opportunities of being trained. 


Particularly since the advent of Indepen- 
dence, the great need for social work, to 
reach not only our urban but more 
particularly our rural areas which used to 
be so neglected during the years of our 
subjugation, has grown very quickly. It is 
not merely a matter of being an influence of 
comfort or of sympathy for an unfortunate 
home or to a needy person, but it requires a 
trained mind to be able to translate that 
comfort and sympathy into something which 
is practical and material in its relief. While 
indeed the values of the heart in social work 
have to play a predominant part, training 
is of the utmost importance. Only then may 


we expect that the condition of the locality _ 


where the work is proposed to be carried out, 
will improve in course of time and that, as a 


result of it, it would be possible to spread it 
to other areas and bring about a gradual 
transition from a prospect which was bleak 
to a state which is bliss. 


The beauty of life is not only the privilege 
of the rich, it is also within the gift of the 
humble and the poor. The ideal of social 
service is to bring it not only within the reach 
of the rich, but within the reach of one and 
all, that some relief at least from distress 
and the stress of living conditions, could be 
brought as a result of the studied application 
of mind to the problem and a determination 
thereafter to overcome the difficulties which 
beset the community in which the work is 
proposed to be undertaken. 


But how, was the question. The will was 
there. It always was. But in such cases, the 
will could not be taken for the deed. The 
deed had to be there too. To translate the 
will into deed required an academic 
appreach. It could not be done merely by 
a wave of the wand. It could not be done 
merely by preaching. Just as there is a wide " 
gap between the will to do and the deed 
done, there is a big breach between preach- 
ing and practising, however sincere the 
former may be. That is why a person is 
allowed to practise medicine only after he 
has qualified to do so; otherwise he may 
unconsciously do harm to the person whom 
he is anxious to cure. There is a similarity 
we can draw between the practitioner of 
medicine and the practitioner of social 
service. Upto now we have not drawn that 
analogy as clearly as we should have. We 
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have been inclined to allow latitude to the 
social worker which has resulted in un- 
systematic work, absence of proper approach, 
and deviation from the ultimate ideal. 
Much is done in the name of social work 
today which should not be. Its purpose is 
to explore, not to exploit, and yet we find 
very often to our grief that people have 
become victims rather than recipients of 
benefits from the consequences of such social 
work. All this is owing to the fact that there 
was no avenue for academic acumen for 
those desiring to make a career of social 
work. 


The old concept must die, that by merely 
stepping into a poor man’s house or hovel 
and enquiring after his welfare, one has 
become a social worker. How to turn that 
hovel into what befits the dignity of a home, 
such as you and I enjoy, should be the 
purpose towards which a real social worker 
should direct his energies. 


One must not take lightly the ignor- 
ance of the masses. It would abuse the 
liberty we have won. The role of a true 
social worker is to lift the veil of ignorance, 
to bring the light of knowledge, to create 
the consciousness of cleanliness of body and 
of mind and of environment. 


So the first step is to clear his mind, clear 
his mind of his own ignorance and to train it 
in the field of work in which he is interested. 
He may well ask what opportunities 
he has for the training to which we are 
referring; what scope does he have within 
his limited means to be able to learn this fine 
art. Social service is an art and a science 
rolled into one— the art inspired by the spirit 
and the science created by the knowledge. 


The outlook was indeed gloomy, till 
barely 20 or 25 years ago. Twenty-five years 
may be a sizable span of human life, but in 
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terms of development of so vast a panorama 
of service to humanity, it cannot be con- 
sidered much longer than a moment of 
history. 


Even so, on the horizon there appeared a 
star, some 25 years ago which was destined 
to serve as a beacon light in this great project 
of humanitarian service. That star was the 
thought of this Institute, in the minds of 
those great leaders of practical philanthropy, 
the House of Tatas, who were the first to 
realise the great lacuna in our liberty, at that 
time to come and since then achieved. 


It was, therefore, a fact which made one 
realise that liberty without liberality which 
education in social work alone can impart, 
would be like a tree without the fruit or a 
plant without the flower. The Tatas wanted 
to make a distinction between a show of 
sincerity and showing sincerity and that they 
did by setting up this institute which in its 
career has just celebrated its Silver Jubilee. 
The institute did not need the proverbial 
silver lining down the years, because it was 
blessed all along the way by freedom from 
any cloud to beset its progress. 


The institute has thereby fulfilled a long- 
felt want in the country, and on this twenty- 
first convocation, which is being celebrated 
today, it shall be sending out yet another 
batch of trained, qualified young persons, 
both on the academic front and in field work, 
who will be dedicated to the type of service 
which our country requires. 


Every such batch turned out means s0 
much more relief to some of the areas which 
are innumerable all over the land. Such an 
institute, catering as it does, for those 
aspiring to one or other of the numerous 
programmes of social work which it pro- 
vides, is open to students from all states of 
the country. 
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It is very gratifying to note from the 
records that so many have been coming and 
taking advantage from year to year of its 
veritable repertoire of courses from many 
states of the country and have been trying 
their best to give a good account of them- 
selves in later life. For that, the institute, 
which gives them the advantage of this train- 
ing, may rightly feel proud and they in their 
turn are guaranteed the opportunity of such 
specialised training at the inception of their 
career, 


Indeed but for this institute, it would not 
have been possible to make the beginnings of 
the various courses in social sciences which 
it provides; it would not have been possible 
even to explore the many aspects of social 
work; it would not have been possible to 
make the many very helpful and important 
surveys of different sections and categories 
of society which have been made over the 
years; it would not have been possible to give 
budding talent the scope to be trained and 
to produce papers of distinction which have a 
bearing on social sciences and which have 
a far-reaching importance in the promotion 
of its further study—these and many more 
would not have seen the light of the day had 
it not been for the vision of the Tatas, had 
it not been for their determination and toil 
through the days of difficulty and distress 
which are the inevitable appendages of 
every enterprise in its pioneering days. 


We are far too inclined to associate emo- 
tion with social work. Emotion is valuable 
inasmuch as it ensures a human and 
sympathetic approach to problems. But 
beyond that, it has its limitations. That is 
why this institution, freeing ‘itself from the 
emotional, has concentrated on the practical 
side. 


The State Government’s own conscious- 
hess was aroused as far back as in 1931 anda 


great deal of relief has been extended in the 
shape of social welfare work to Backward 
Classes, Harijans and others. 


I have not come here, gentlemen, to exhort 
the students. Not in the least. I believe more 
in the invocation to God rather than the 
exhortation of man to be able to fulfil our 
span of life on this side of the grave with any 
satisfaction of its utility. 


I do think that the students who have 
chosen these courses and who have been 
fortunate enough to have been selected for 
them have made a wise choice of their career. 
It is a field so far so little explored except, 
as I said at the inception of my observations, 
by the fund of goodwill, without the fund of 
knowledge which is required to go with it. 


Now the goodwill and the good deed have 
a chance to go hand in hand, to go together 
along the way of life and to stop along this 
way whenever somebody is in trouble, to help 
him along with one or other of the many 
remedies which this institute has taught the 
students during their sojourn here. 


They may not be guaranteed jobs after 
they leave the institute. But they are 
guaranteed something far more, to my mind 
—they are guaranteed the grandeur of the 
soul—that they are equipped and ready to 
face the uphill task to which they haver 
dedicated their lives, free from the handicaps 
which the lack of training has tripped and 
beset the path of so many others desiring to 
follow their footsteps. After all, it is not a 
very lucrative job they should be after. It is 
the motto of service which should be 
foremost in their minds. 


They should feel themselves very 
fortunate, as they leave the portals of this 
great institution that in so short a time as 
the one or two years that they have been here, 
they have been privileged to learn under 
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great authorities on the subject, privileged to 
be the students of an institute which has made 
its mark not only in this country but all over 
the world in this particular field and it is 
as a result of the assiduous care taken to turn 
them out into a finished product in this line, 
that they are now ready to step out into the 
world full of confidence, ready to make their 
contribution towards the welfare of the 
human race. 


But there is one pitfall I would like to 
warn them against. Because of their superior 
training, they must not feel themselves to be 
superior to the others. The confidence in 
oneself which the benefit of the training 
programmes gives them, is to be fostered 
indeed, but never to be replaced by conceit 
—that attitude of “I know all; you know 
nothing ;” that talking from the lofty pedestal 
of haughtiness, will not be helpful to the 
ideal you are seeking. 


I know many such instances of such 
trained social workers looking down on the 
rest. That renders such a trained worker as 
ineffective as the untrained one—even worse 
—he is offensive. 


To ensure the success of a programme of 
social service, the greatest asset is humility, 
sympathy, tolerance and patience. The 
capacity to identify themselves with the 
community in which they may be working 
is the best creator of the confidence in the 
minds of the prospective beneficiaries of the 
programme. The results are purely dependent 
on the response and this is not only the best 
but the only sure method of inspiring the 
spirit of responsiveness from the people. 


To be determined against disappointment 
is another great necessity in the mental make- 
up of trained social workers. They must be 
ready to expect scepticism, distrust, apathy 
in the beginning. Many will not accept the 
programme like plums falling into their lap. 


It must not be forgotten that these com- 
munities have been victims of exploitation 
for generations. They cannot get over it all 
at once however bona fide the new approach. 
They require to be given sympathetic 
treatment. That is why it took quite some 
time for the community development pro- 
gramme to make any real impression on the 
minds of the rural masses. Yet today the 
people themselves are giving it support and 
co-operation. 


So, social workers have to grow into the 
system of the community and to evoke their 
response, their co-operation and eventually 
they will find that their gratification is only 
matched by their gratitude. So many social 
workers both in urban and rural areas have 
become the idols of the people. 


Given these conditions, the scope for the 
trained social worker is enormous and 
tremendous—whether in the field of health, 
of maternity and child welfare, of hygiene, 
social education, of the handicapped, in 
youth welfare programmes, in the work for 
the liquidation of juvenile delinquency, and 
a host of others. So much importance is 
being given by the Central and State 
Governments on health and social service 
schemes and so much assistance and en- 
couragement provided to non-official organi- 
sations through aid by the Central Social 
Welfare Board and philanthropic trusts to 
promote such work. Even international 
agencies like WHO, UNICEF, the Colombo 
Plan, and others, actively assisting us, have 
been laying the greatest stress on such schemes 
and on the programmes of training health 
workers so that they may help to turn out a 
future generation strong in body, firm in mind, 
upright in character and brave of heart. 


I would like to make a few suggestions 
from my brief experience as Minister in 
charge of Health. I have felt very much that 
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the want of health facilities, particularly in 
the field of work for T.B. We require health 
workers for the prevention of T.B. in the 
rural areas. It is not in the form of medical 
assistance as such. Preventive work should be 
done both in the urban and rural areas. 


Another thing in which the Institute may 
be of considerable assistance is in the field 
ot research. I am aware that you have ex- 
perience in research. You could do research 
work in the field of diseases like T.B. I 
would like you if possible to gather data on 
how many suffer from T.B. and die. 
Similarly, I would suggest to you to do 
research on leprosy and diabetes as well. It 
will be immensely beneficial to the health of 
the country. Similarly, we require data with 
regard to the blind. We do not know how 
many blind people are there. You must have 
gained some experience to be able to tell by 
your method and the system of your survey 
work how mariy actually suffer from blind- 
ness. I wished this to be included in the 
census report, but it has not been possible, 
but it may be possible for this Institute to 
consider this measure of handicaps in the 
list of surveys which you have made. It is 
certainly the responsibility of the State to 


prevent mental cases and to give better 
comfort and treatment, and also to treat 
them with sympathy and to provide accom- 
modation in the various mental hospitals in 
the State. But we should like to know the 
causes so that we can find ways to prevent 
the handicap and an Institute of your kind 
would be able to conduct a survey to find 
out what could be the causes. In the case 
of family planning Maharashtra has done 
so much to resist the growth of population. 
Here also a socio-economic survey would be 
very useful. And I _ know that this 
Institute has been’ rendering valuable 
and a useful service to this field. You hear 
of slums in Bombay. It is a Utopian dream 
that slums can be cleared overnight. But the . 
social workers who have obtained diplomas 
should.do whatever possible for this cause. 
For the present there seems to be the only 
remedy of deputing batches of students who 
could do some work during vacations. 
Mr. Tata referred to small savings. It may 
be possible to take up a survey of the saving 
capacity of the people and I firmly believe 
that it is within the economic reach 
of the people to save something every 
month. It is where we expect your expert 
guidance. 
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Slavery in Ancient India.—By Dr. Devraj Chanana—New Delhi: People’s Publish- 
ing House, Price Rs. 10.00. 





That slavery is one of the oldest human 
institutions has been sufficiently well 
recognised. It has also been an accepted 
fact that the ancient civilisations like the 
Egyptians and the Babylonians and even the 
Greek and the Roman civilisations were built 
up on slave labour. It has not been so well- 
known that slavery was a well recognised 
institution in ancient India as well. Dr. 
Chanana deserves to be congratulated on the 
excellent work he has produced on Slavery in 
Ancient India. It is a fresh subject and the 
book opens up a new subject for study. The 
author reviews the institution of slavery as 
found in the great Epics of Ramayana and 
Maha Bharatha as well as slavery in the 


Buddhist era. The work is scholarly and fairly 
exhaustive. The notes on the chapters given 
at the end are a source of extensive informa- 
tion and afford material for further studies. 
The task of writing on slavery in ancient 
India is made much more difficult by the 
complexity of the Sanskrit terms relating to 
slavery. An index on these terms covering 
five pages gives one an idea as to the difficulty 
in translating the various Sanskrit terms into 
modern languages. But the scholarship and 
the industry of the author have triumphed 
over this inherent difficulty and the result is 
a book giving an illuminating account of 
slavery in ancient India. 

A. R. WADIA 


East Pakistan Labour Code 1960 
West Pakistan Labour Code 1960 
Mining Labour Code 1960 
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The above seven books are by Mr. M. 
Shafi. They have been published by Bureau 
of Labour Publications, Post Box 3408, 
Karachi. They together comprise the labour 
laws and labour law cases of East and West 
Pakistan. The author previously published 
all the labour enactments together under the 
title: Labour Code of Pakistan. Now the 
Code has been split into four volumes. The 
first book in the list contains all the labour 
laws and rules framed by the Central Govern- 


Labour Code of Pakistan (Central) 1960 


Factories Act, 1934 with Commentary, 1961 
Labour Policy of the Pakistan Government 1961 
Labour Law Cases 1959, 1960 and 1961 


Price Rs. 18.00 
Price Rs. 18.00 
Price Rs. 18.00 
Price Rs. 14.00 
Price Rs. 5.00 
Price Rs. 5.00 
Price Rs. 36.00 


ment of Pakistan; the second one includes 
labour laws and rules framed by the East 
Pakistan Government; and the third one 
embraces the same material relating to West 
Pakistan and Karachi; while the fourth one 
in the list brings together labour laws and 
rules pertaining to mines. Also labour 
ordinances of the Central Government are 
given in an Appendix. The laws and rules 
modified upto 30th September 1960 have 
been printed. The Laws printed in these 
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Codes refer to the factories (Factories Act 
1934), Railways and Docks, Standing 
Orders, Workmen’s Compensation, Payment 
of Wages and Minimum Wages, Child 
Labour, Industrial Disputes, Trade Unions, 
etc. 


The fifth book in the list is the Factories 
Act of 1934 (India) with brief Notes. This 
Act is in force in whole of Pakistan, accord- 
ing to sub-section 2 of Section 1 of the Act. 
It is unfortunate that this inadequate Act 
with some slight modifications is still opera- 
tive and not yet repealed and a new Act 
passed. The author is aware of this 
inadequacy and writes: “This is not to say 
that the Act as it was passed in 1934 is 
adequate to meet the needs of the times today. 
In fact, enactments of a fresh law to cope 
with the needs of the changed conditions and 
circumstances is an urgent necessity” (Com- 
mentary to Act, p. 8). 


The sixth book in the list gives the Labour 
Policy of what the author describes as “The 
present revolutionary Government of 
Pakistan”—a policy declared in February 
1959. Th general trend of the policy is that 
it seeks to end unfair exploitation of Labour, 
assumes workers’ decent wage and working 
and living conditions, calls for peaceful and 





healthy relations between labour and manage- 
ment and affirms its belief in joint consulta- 
tion, voluntary arbitration, conciliation, etc. 
The policy further assumes freedom of asso- 
ciation and collective bargaining. 


The author analyses the ‘“Pre-revolu- 
tionary policy’ and says that it failed 
miserably because the “politicians had almost 
ruined the country for their selfish ends” 
(P. 19) and “absolutely nothing was done in 
the 11 years before the “revolution” (P. 19). 
According to him, “the achievement of this 
period of 11 years is a masterpiece of active 


inactivity (P. 34). 


The seventh book in the list is a compila- 
tion of Labour Law cases between 1959 and 
1960. They cover decisions of the Supreme 
Court, ‘High Courts and Industrial Courts of 
Pakistan. Nominal Index and Subject Index 
of cases are given. This book is bound to be 
useful to employers and employees and to 
students of Labour Law. 


The books are all reasonably well printed 
and got up. Mr. Shafi has done distinctive 
service to those who are interested in the study 
of labour relations, and labour legislation in 
Pakistan. 


M. V. MOORTHY 















At the Touch of a Switch 


In the darkest hour, a light is switched on for 
an emergency operation—a syringe is electrically sterilised 
for an injection—and so, another life is saved. 
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Twenty-four hours of the day, electricity is at your command. 
At the touch of a switch it aids the sick, cooks your 
meals, provides music and entertainment, cools your 
homes and offices, powers your factories, runs your 
trains, and makes roads safer for traffic. 
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: an The Tata Hydro-Electric Power Supply Company 
Today, Tatas generate more than one-sixth of India’s The Andhra Valley Power Supply Company Lim 


electricity which serves the people and the industries The Tata Power Company Limited 
of the Bombay-Poona area with an uninterrupted 
supply of electric power at the lowest cost in the country. 
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